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CHAPTER XIV. 
TWO BRIDES-ELECT. 


]* a pleasant morning-room, square in shape, rather low in the 

ceiling, and comfortably but not luxuriously furnished, two 
young ladies sat sewing, with a little work-table between them. 
Forming part of a moderately-sized detached house, not very recent 
as to its date of erection, this room looked out at the back upon an 
eminently English kind of garden. The centre of the garden was 
occupied by a small lawn, garnished at its corners and edges by trim 
parterres, brilliant at present with the gorgeous colouring of summer 
bedding-out plants. On one side of the lawn, gravel walks wound in 
and out of a dim‘nutive shrubbery of laurels and rhododendrons; on 
the other, appeared a row of greenhouses and cucumber-frames. A 
holly-hedge, at the farther end of the lawn, separated a portion of the 
ground devoted to vegetable horticulture, and the whole was enclosed 
within high brick walls with fruit-trees nailed against them. 

A very prosaic garden it was, all neatness and order, with nothing 
unrestrained or sylvan about it, and not even a redeeming glimpse 
beyond at the low dappled hills which stretched at no great distance 
in an irregular semicircle, shutting in the nearer view of a sweet 
pastoral landscape. Nevertheless, on this warm July morning, with 
a deep azure sky, flecked by soft cirrous clouds to canopy it, the 
garden looked very peaceful and inviting. From the morning-room 
where Edith and Rose Ashmead sat at their needle-work, two other 
fadies might have been seen pacing slowly backwards and forwards, 
with parasols over their heads, amidst the tall laurel and rhodo- 
dendron-bushes. One of the windows of the room—it boasted two, 
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coming down to the ground and opening laterally, so as to be used 
as doors—stood a little apart, and every now and then a gentle 
westerly breeze stirred the pages of a newspaper which lay on a 
hassock close by it. 

“Oh! dear, how I should like to go for a walk!” sighed one of 
the young ladies, dropping her work on her lap. ‘‘I do hate sewing. 
But I suppose I must keep at it, or my things will never be ready.” 

“They never wou/d have been ready, certainly, unless Olivia had 
devoted herself to you as she has done—and poor mamma, too, as 
much as she was able. Really, Rose, you are, without exception, the 
laziest girl I ever met with!” 

Rose laughed. ‘“ Pray, don’t excite yourself, my dear. I admit 
the soft impeachment. But there is one comfort. I shall not need 
to do my own sewing after I am married. I can put it out!” 

“ Every woman ought to do her own sewing,” asserted the other 
dogmatically. ‘‘ Her under-garments, at least, she should make.” 

“Do you think so? Well, if you like, you shall make mine, as 
well as your own, and so, with sisterly generosity, save my character. 
And, in the meantime, you might help me a little now, Edith. Do, 
there’s a darling. All your own paraphernalia is ready, you know—- 
though your wedding won’t be for three months—and mine is to be 
in three weeks! Come, that antimacassar, I’m sure, is not of any 
consequence.” 

“TI consider it of consequence,” returned her sister. “ And you 
must remember, Rose, that if my things.are ready, I owe the fact to 
my own energy. J have not gone about bothering all my friends and 
acquaintances for assistance, in order that I might indulge my own 
love of ease. But, all the same, I will help you this morning, if 
there is anything particular you wish me to do.” 

“Thanks! You are a seraph. You deserve that your Rebert 
should be coming to see you this evening!” exclaimed the younger 
girl, opening her work-basket. ‘ Look, I want this lace putting 
round these cambric squares. There will be just enough for six 
handkerchiefs.” 

“My dear Rose! Surely you don’t mean to use that expensive 
lace for pocket-handkerchief borders ? ” 

“ But I do, though. Why not?” 

“ Because it is a piece of absurd extravagance. Because such 
things as lace handkerchiefs are most unsuitable, believe me, for a 
clergyman’s wife.” 

“But I don’t believe you, you demure little cat!” laughed her 
sister, in a cheery, ringing fashion. ‘ Do you suppose I am going to 
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be buried alive because I am going to live in a country parsonage ? 
Why, Edith, you know that I expect to mix in much higher society 
than I have ever done yet. Have you forgotten what aristocratic 


parishioners we are to have at Longenvale? Sir John Brentwood, - 


General Fitzhardinge, and Lord Westaxon—an Earl, think of that! 
And yet you would prevent me having lace round my samtinenciets ? 
Why, it ought to be sewn on double! ” 

“Don’t be absurd, Rose! Lord Westaxon is a cripple, and, as 
Mr. Featherstone told you, there are no ladies at Westaxon Park. 
Besides, if there were, it would be no reason why you, as the Vicar’s 
wife, should dress above your sphere.” 

“ My precious Minerva, I grow more astonished every day at the 
mistakes our respective adorable ones have made! To think of 
Robert Hilton, a handsome, fascinating, lively young fellow, choosing 
a quiet, puritanical maiden like you, instead of—well, some one of 
a more springy nature like his own. And, more astounding still, 
think of my middle-aged William passing by the most perfect model, 
the ne plus ultra of a female ecclesiastic, and fixing his foolish affec- 
tions instead on a feather-brained young person who does not love 
her needle, but who does love pretty garments. And then, mradile 
dictu / the most surprising thing of all—to think that not one of us 
would consent, for half a moment, to reverse this wrong-headed 
arrangement !” 

Miss Edith Ashmead smiled, and as she did so she displayed a 
set of white and very even little teeth, and a pretty dimple in either 
cheek—her sole claims to anything in the shape of beauty. Twenty- 
four years of age—and older in character than in years, the girl's face, 
when in repose, accorded with her somewhat starched and prag- 
matical disposition, and gave excuse for the sort of epithets playfully 
bestowed upon her by Rose. ‘The latter, who was Edith’s junior by 
two years, had even less pretension to regularity of feature than her 
sister ; but she was a happy-hearted, sunny-faced little woman whom, 
despite her plainness, everybody loved, not only to be with, but to 
look at. Both sisters, as may be gathered from the foregoing con- 
versation, were on the eve of marriage. The younger, whose wedding 
was to take place within a month, was expecting to become the bride 
of a gentleman nearly double her own age—the Rev. W. Feather- 
stone, lately appointed to a very handsome living in Surrey. The 
latter, two months later, would, if all.went well, change her name for 
that of Mrs. Robert Hilton, and would ‘then~ leave England for 
Canada with her husband—young Hilton having been invited to join 


in business a bachelor uncle, who-was the principal in some very 
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extensive mercantile operations carried on in Toronto. Residing at 
present with his family in London, Robert Hilton had managed to 
arrange just now to spend a couple of days with his fiancée in the 
rural district of Clavermere ; and Edith was expecting him to arrive 
this evening. 

Her amiability stimulated, no doubt, by this pleasing anticipation, 
the young lady now laid aside her own work, and, contenting herself 
with another sense-of-duty protest against her sister’s extravagance 
and vanity, she applied herself to that which Rose, with unshaken 
good humour, still pressed upon her. 

“T say, Edith, how strange it would be,” observed the younger 
girl, after a brief pause, “if Olivia’s future husband should prove to 
be coming home from Canada, only such a short time before yours 
is arranging to go there! How do you really feel about that affair ? 
Do you think it will be renewed?” 

“It is no use speculating about such things, Rose ; one can never 
tell. But, of course, I should be glad if it were renewed.” 

“JT should think you would! It seems a shame that you and I, 
who, although we are younger, are so plain and unattractive compared 
with her, should have secured such good husbands, whilst she “ 

“ I object to that expression, Rose,” interposed the other, rather 
tartly. (Though it was not this part of her sister’s remark that had 
specially displeased her.) “ ‘ Secured husbands ’—what a vulgar way 
of putting it!” 

“ Beg pardon, dear. Consider the expression retracted in your 
case! But for myself, I assure you, I feel as though I had dropped 
upon luck which I didn’t deserve, whereas poor Olivia, who sacrificed 
herself, as I know she did, for her family ” 

“If she did, she ought wot to have done!” again interrupted 
Edith. “And I don’t know why you should call her poor. Olivia 
does not pity herself, I am sure. She has six hundred a year, and 
plenty of self-confidence.” 

“ Jshould have plenty of self-confidence also,” protested Rose, 
laughing, “if I had six hundred a year !” 

“ You have quite sufficient, my dear, without possessing sixpence,” 
affirmed her sister. 

“ Now, there you are mistaken! Naturally I am very shy. It is 
true, really, and though I may manage, when I am married, to go 
about distributing tracts, I shall never have the courage to instruct 
the poor women how to clean up their hearth-stones, or nurse their 
babies, or manage their general domestic economy, as you, my sweet 
Edith, would have been able to do in my place. ‘There, don't 
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look cross. We are always sparring, we two, somehow, but I didn’t 
mean to vex you. And see, mamma and Olivia are coming in! Look, 
Edith, is she not beautiful? Who would believe she was nearly 
twenty-eight ? I don’t think she has fallen off in the least all these 
years. Douglas Awdry will be sure to fall in love with her again. 
Indeed, I don’t expect he has ever fallen out of it. He has remained 
faithful to her memory all this time, you know?” 

“ Nay, I don’t know. And we had better not let Olivia hear us dis- 
cussing the question, Rose. She would consider it indelicate, as I do.” 

“ It can’t be indelicate to want her to be happy,” answered Rose, 
getting the last word, as the subject of her remark threw open the glass 
door and allowed her mother to precede her into the apartment. 

“ Well, mamma, how is your head now ?” she asked. 

Mrs. Ashmead replied that she thought the fresh air had dene 
her a little good. But she spoke in a queruious tone, caused by 
habitual ill-health and mental suffering. Dressed in deep mourning, 
and wearing a widow’s cap, as she had done for the last eighteen 
years, Mrs. Ashmead still showed in her features the remains of 
much past beauty. But her pallid complexion, in conjunction with 
the very dark circles which surrounded her eyes, gave her a sickly, at 
times even a ghastly, aspect. For this aspect—or rather, the ill- 
health that occasioned it—a shock which the poor lady had met 
with, some three years ago, was accountable. This shock resulted 
from the death, under peculiarly distressing circumstances, of her 
only son and favourite child. 

As the exigencies of our story have necessitated the introduction 
of this family to the reader’s notice, we must briefly narrate those, 
and a few other circumstances, concerning them at the beginning of 
the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XV. 
OLIVIA ASHMEAD. 


A wipow now for eighteen years, Mrs. Ashmead could boast con- 
nection, though not of a very close nature, with the Awdry family. 

She had married a cousin of the late and present squire’s 
(Douglas’s) father, and since the death of her husband she had occu- 
pied the house in which she now lived, situated about a mile and a 
half from the lodge-gates of Clavermere Chase, and close by the 
village of Clavermere. 
Poor in purse, but not in pride, her connection with the great 
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people of the district had always afforded this lady extreme satisfac- 
tion ; and from one member of the family, at any rate, the relation- 
ship, such as it was, had obtained in the past ready recognition. As 
a boy and youth, Douglas Awdry had spent much of his time under 
Mrs. Ashmead’s roof. The forces both of repulsion and attraction 
had conspired to draw him thither. On the one hand, the sternness 
and coldness of his elder brother guardian, on the other the warm 
friendliness and lively companionship of his “ aunt” and “cousins ;” 
for by these titles Mrs. Ashmead (despite the fact that no consan- 
guinity of any sort existed between them) had taught the boy to 
address herself and her children. 

Of his so-calied cousins, four in number, Douglas’s chief com- 
panion and prime favourite had always been Olivia, the eldest. 

A handsome girl in the brunette style, Olivia had seemed to him 
to absorb all the beauty and nearly all the brains of the family. 

With the brother who came next to her he had, it is true, con- 
sorted a good deal in his boyhood. But even then, Douglas had 
thought Herbert Ashmead selfish and weak, and as he grew towards 
man’s estate he had discovered him to be also wicked. Indulged 
beyond measure by his fond and foolish mother, who had trained 
her girls likewise to yield precedence to their brother in everything, 
the boy’s faults were, in a great measure, those of his up-bringing. 
And upon his family fell the penalty. Sent to Eton and then to 
Cambridge, at the cost of much pinching at home, the young fellow 
misconducted himself at both places. From the University he was 
obliged to withdraw at the close of his first term, in order to avoid 
expulsion, and, at his own request, he was then articled to a solicitor 
in London. There he commenced a career of dissipation, gambling, 
and extravagance which—the tale is an old and oft-told one— 
gradually reduced his mother’s income from athousand to five hundred 
a year. For the foolish woman had allowed herself to be persuaded, 
over and over again, into paying her son’s debts, whilst, at the same 
time, she had endeavoured to screen his delinquencies from the 
knowledge of the world, and even, so far as was possible, from that of 
her daughters. | 

Of the latter, Olivia stood-nearest to Mrs. Ashmead’s affections, 
and it had all along been her secret hope and aim to secure for her 
the honour of an alliance with Douglas Awdry, and the advantages 
of his prospective wealth. And when, by-and-by, she guessed— 
and guessed rightly—that Olivia’s girlish friendship for the young 
man had developed into a very much warmer sentiment—her designs 
were quickened in their intensity. A slight stumbling-block in the 
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way of their accomplishment, however, existed in the fact that 
Douglas’s feelings towards Olivia had not, like hers, changed in 
character. To him she was still his “cousin,” his sister, his friend. 
No thought of her in the light of a wife had ever entered into his head, 
nor is there the least probability (notwithstanding a subtle, explicable 
alteration which he had noticed in the girl’s manner from the date of 
his return from a lengthened tour abroad) that it ever would, had 
not certain hints from her mother enlightened his perception. 

At those hints Douglas had at first laughed, not believing, 
scarcely even understanding, their purport. Then they had grown 
plainer and plainer, until at length, one balmy summer’s evening, 
Mrs. Ashmead, with tears in her eyes, had confessed in unmistakable 
terms her daughter’s love for him, and had pleaded for a return of that 
love. Then, fresh from the interview, which had shocked, bewildered, 
but at the same time flattered him, she had introduced the young 
fellow (twenty-two years of age at the time) to the drawing-room, 
where Olivia was singing in the twilight, and had there left the pair 
together. 

The device was a cunning one. Olivia Ashmead possessed a 
sweet, well-trained voice, whilst Douglas, as his “aunt” knew, was 
peculiarly susceptible to the influence of music—the “ moody food 
of love.” Thus, loving her already in his different fashion ; carried 
away by the impulse of a generous and sensitive nature ; moved by 
the “concord of sweet sounds,” and having his senses stimulated 
alike by the witchery of the hour and of the young lady’s unquestion- 
able beauty, Douglas had, there and then, offered her his hand. It 
was the one weak moment in the life of a naturally strong-minded 
man ; and scarcely had it passed, ere Douglas recognised its weak- 
ness. He had made a mistake—a vital mistake—and he knew it 
directly the irrevocable words had escaped his lips, 

This was the episode in his history, which, it may be recollected, 
the young man had related to Claudia Estcourt on the day when she 
had promised to become his wife ; this and the sequel, which was as 
follows :— 

For eighteen months, or rather longer, the engagement had con- 
tinued, Douglas striving all that time to hide from the girl whom he 
felt honourably bound to marry, the fact that he did not love her with 
that potential love which, when it takes possession of the heart, is 


Not to be reasoned down, or lost 

In high ambition, or a thirst of greatness : 
*Tis second life: it grows into the soul, 
Warms every vein, and beats in every pulse, 
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—the sort of love which, he declared, no woman in the world ever 
had, or ever cou/d have, wakened in him but Claudia herself. 

At the end of the eighteen months, the unexpected announce- 
ment on his brother’s part of an intention to marry had, all at once, 
overthrown Douglas’s position as his heir, and altered most materially 
his prospects in life. Straightway, then, Olivia Ashmead had thrown 
him over, and two months later she had engaged herself to a big, 
vulgar-looking, loud-voiced, middle-aged man, who lived in a 
neighbouring town, whose father had been a pawnbroker, and whose 
own sole recommendation, so far as Douglas could perceive, was that 
he was a man of enormous wealth, and lived in a huge, pretentious 
house—a sort of cross betwixt a palace and a barrack. 

Now, although, for his own part, this release from his engagemert 
had been to Douglas Awdry a relief beyond the power of words to 
express—a compensation which had even reconciled him to the loss 
of his inheritance—Olivia’s conduct had puzzled him sorely. 

That the girl loved him he felt convinced, and it was this con- 
viction that had helped him to keep chivalrously firm to his own 
notions of faith and honour. Further, that she loved gold with that 
sordid passion which, in comparison with its acquisition, warped all 
other considerations, he did not, and could no believe. Nevertheless, 
that Olivia had sold herself for money seemed clear. How else 
could matters be explained ? 

With young Awdry’s limited knowledge of the circumstance, it 
was no wonder that he should have felt perplexed. But there was 
a key to the riddle, and, to some extent, he had guessed it. Olivia 
Ashmead, poor girl, Aad sold herself for money, but she had not done 
so for her ownsake. As Rose had truly affirmed, she had sacrificed 
herself for her family. At the very juncture when this reversal of 
fortune had fallen upon Douglas, Herbert Ashmead had returned to 
his home like a thief in the night—returned to hide there in disgrace 
and in debt, and with the shadow of crime lying darkly upon him— 
the crime of forgery. For six months, as the wretched young man had 
averred, discovery of this crime was not imminent, but its detection 
at the close of that period would be unavertable, unless he could take 
up the forged bill, which was to the amount of a thousand pounds, 
That amount, Herbert had declared, he must either beg, borrow, or 
steal before the day of reckoning came, or—in cool blood he swore 
it—he should commit suicide in order to escape the horrors of dis- 
grace and punishment. 

Now, to raise a thousand pounds had become impossible to poor 
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Mrs. Ashmead. Already the foolish lady had bestowed upon her 
worthless son every penny upon which she had power to lay her hands. 
The remainder of the family property, fortunately or unfortunately, 
was secured under trust for the benefit of her daughters, and she 
could not touch the capital. But Olivia could save the family! This 
soon became apparent. Mr. Smith, her millionaire suitor, would 
wish, if she accepted him, to marry at once, and he had proposed 
to Mrs. Ashmead to settle on his wife a thousand a year for her 
own personal expenses, out of which sum the bill could, of course, be 
met. Thus, to make a long story short, Olivia had been borne down 
by circumstances. Urged, with piteous vehemence, by her mother 
to this immolation of self on the altar of that mother’s idcl ; impelled 
by the horrible threat of his own destruction, which her brother had 
not scrupled to make free use of, and which, in common with the 
rest of the family, she believed him quite capable of putting into 
execution ; and, finally, swayed by pride which dreaded exposure, and 
which was as strongly developed a quality as any in her character, 
Olivia had yielded. She had given up the man whom she loved 
more passionately than ever, now that misfortune had overtaken him, 
and she had agreed to marry another man for whom she possessed not 
one spark of affection. But, happily for her, Olivia had been pre- 
vented from desecrating the sanctity of marriage by thus entering 
upon it without that one pre-requisite in the absence of which any 
marriage must be indefensible. 

The mode of her deliverance had, however, been sad enough—for 
it had come through the death of her affianced husband. After an 
illness of but one week’s duration, Mr. Smith had died, just two days 
before that which had been fixed for the wedding. And this had 
not been the end of the calamity, nor its worst part. On the very 
same evening whereon the news had been imparted to him, Herbert 
Ashmead, in a fit of utterly selfish despair, had actually carried out 
his threat. He had committed suicide by taking poison, and in so 
doing had cast a blight upon his mother’s life, from which she had 
not recovered and probably never would. 

In mitigation of the horror, however, the action (in the absence 
outside the family of any known motive for it) had been attributed to 
accident, Moreover, the memory of the ill-fated young man had been 
saved from obloquy, and by means, after all, of Olivia’s intended self- 
sacrifice. Had be but lived a few days longer—though, to be sure, the 
prolongation of his life had not been a blessing to be greatly coveted— 
Herbert would have learned some tidings that had come upon the 
family like a thunderclap of surprise. These tidings related to the 
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will of the late Mr. Smith, executed during his last illness. When that 
document was read, it appeared that the worthy man had bequeathed 
to Miss Ashmead, his “‘ dearly beloved promised wife,” a certain 
amount of funded property which would bring her in an income of 
six hundred a year. 

And now, since these events had taken place, upwards of four 
years had elapsed. And through all the weeks and months that had 
made up those years, the heart of Olivia Ashmead had turned towards 
her old lover across the water with unswerving affection. “ Love is 


- your master,” says shakespeare, “ for he masters you ;” and Southey, 


who considers love “ indestructible,”, goes so far as to assert, “‘ They 
sin who tell us love can die.” However that may be, Olivia's love, at 
any rate, had outlived trouble, distance, and separation. It had not 
outlived hope, but only because hope had been very hard to slay in this 
young woman’s breast. Since Douglas had been in Canada she had 
heard very little about him ; but she knew that he had remained 
unmarried, and the conclusion which Rose had expressed to her 
sister, 4 propos of this fact, was the one which Olivia had been secretly 
nursing in her own bosom. He had continued “faithful to her 
memory,” in spite of her sin against him. So, judging by her 
own feelings, and in ignorance of the truth that he had never really 
loved her, she had fondly allowed herself to trust. 

For, strange as it may appear, Olivia had never suspected young 
Awdry’s lack of affection. Her own love had been of that high 
type in which little or none of the sensual element had mingled. 
She had been at times, perhaps, rather exacting of his company 
during the period of their engagement, but never of his caresses. 
Satisfied with the knowledge that, once for all, he had asked her 
to be his wife, she had demanded no continual repetition of his love- 
confession, no wordy demonstrations, no sweet flatteries. To know 
that he existed, to believe that he loved her, had been enough for 
her content. Olivia had even felt it possible, when the terrible sacri- 
fice had been demanded of her, that she should marry another, with- 
out any diminution of that intense affection which had become a part 
of her very being, and which, because it was so ideal, so unvulgarized 
by any coarseness of sentiment, she had hardly thought it would be 
necessary to try even to banish from her heart after marriage. 
Nevertheless, when death had released her from the contemplated 
union with Mr. Smith, she had felt like a bird let out of a snare, or a 
captive who had escaped penal servitude for life. And now Douglas 
was coming home! For the last few weeks Olivia Ashmead had 
been living in a transport of secret bliss. That the engagement 
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would be renewed, that she might still marry this man whose love 
she had once thrown aside, she had never actually said to herself. 
But he should*learn now wy she had given him up; he should 
know, if he cared to know (and Olivia did not doubt that he would 
so care), that through everything her heart had been true to him ; 
and then, perhaps .... At this point she always stopped short, 
refusing to admit to herself how much she was blindly hoping for— 


Alas, that love, whose view is muffled still, 
Should, without eyes, see pathways to his will! 


But, at any rate, he was coming home! He was coming home, and 
she would see him! He was coming to live near her, and to go 
away no more! ‘That was enough—more than enough ! 

On returning to the breakfast-parlour that bright summer morn- 
ing, after her stroll in the garden with Mrs. Ashmead, Olivia took up 
some sewing which she had undertaken to finish for Rose. To both 
her sisters Miss Ashmead had made a present of their wedding out- 
fits, and there had been no stint in the liberality of her ideas as to 
their requirements. But she had insisted that, in order to lessen the 
rather heavy expense of the double occasion, the two girls should 
make such of their own garments as they were able to manage. 

And whatever Olivia enjoined generally found itself accomplished. 
Since the death of the worthless scamp who had tyrannised over the 
entire family, Olivia had wielded the domestic sceptre and held the 
reins of government. But she had not done so with a high hand, 
neither had she based any assumption of authority on the fact that 
her £600 a year enabled her to play the part of household provi- 
dence. 

Of her money the young lady herself, at least, always made very 
light. Her supremacy, so far as it went, had been half-consciously 
thrust upon her by the natural head of the family (whose weakness, 
bodily and mental, increased continuously), and _half-consciously 
accepted by herself as the due of her own strong firm will and 
sound common sense. With such qualities, as must at all times 
ensure their owner distinction, with greater talents, higher capabilities, 
and decidedly more beauty than either of her younger sisters, Olivia 
had always been looked up to by the latter with great respect; and 
whilst intuitively they guessed that the buoyancy of spirit and © 
radiancy of aspect which had of late characterised her were to be 
attributed to the approaching return of the owner of Clavermere 
Chase, neither of them would have ventured to rally her upon the 
subject, As for Mrs. Ashmead, although formerly she had been so 
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anxious to make up the match, she no longer desired its renewal. 
The selfishness which her son had inherited, and which his training 
had so terribly exaggerated, had, without- question, come from her 
side of the house (whereas Olivia, and Rose also, to a certain extent, 
resembled their father, whose character had been of a very different 
stamp); and that selfishness prompted Mrs: Ashmead to wish that 
her eldest daughter might now remain unmarried, in order that she 
might devote her energies to nursing, and her little fortune to pro- 
viding comforts for, her amiable self. Like Edith and Rose, Mrs. 
Ashmead had refrained from addressing any specvlations to Olivia as 
to the issue, in her regard, of Douglas Awdry’s return, but, at the 
same time, she had occupied her mind pretty frequently with the 
question. 

If they had only known, all four of them, how vain such 
speculations were to prove—how futile and absurd were the hopes, the 
fears, the dreams that respectively possessed them! But enlighten- 
ment was at hand. 

After an early luncheon, the two brides-elect started in each other’s 
company for a constitutional walk. A little later, Olivia, driving her 
mother, set off in a pony-carriage for the small market-town of 
Marleythorpe, distant about four miles, with the object of making a 
few minor purchases on Miss Rose’s behalf. 

Two-thirds of the journey had been accomplished, and the fat 
little pony was trotting leisurely along the country road, when a 
carriage approaching from the opposite direction attracted the 
ladies’ attention. 

“ Look, Olivia, is not that Mrs. Awdry’s landau?” demanded 
her mother. Olivia studied the open carriage with its handsome 
pair of grey horses for a second, and returned an affirmative reply. 

“She is alone, mother,” she added. “Shall we stop and 
speak ?” 

This question was settled by the drawing up, as they came 
abreast of it, of the more imposing equipage. It contained a lady 
attired in the deepest mourning and wearing a widow’s bonnet and 
veil. Throwing back the latter, the lady disclosed a young face, 
with a certain doll-like and rather inane prettiness about it. 

*T was on my way to your house, Mrs. Ashmead,” she remarked, 
leaning over the side of her carriage. ‘ The very first call I have 
found spirit to make since my poor husband’s death! But——” 

“We will turn back with you,” interposed Olivia, courteously. 
“We were only going to Marleythorpe on an errand of no great 
consequence, which can be put off until to-morrow,” 
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“Not at all! I couldn’t think of such a thing,” rettirned the 
young widow. “ And, in any case, I should only have been able to 
stay a few minutes. My sister Annie—the one from Westmoreland, 
you know—is coming this afternoon to spend a week with me, and I 
must get home to receive her.” 

“Ah? -That will be a comfort to you,” observed Mrs. Ashmead. 
“ And I am glad to see you are looking much better than when I saw 
you last.” 

* T don’t know that I am /ee/ing much better, thank you. But 
the fact is that I am excited just now, and angry, very angry. I was 
coming to tell you about the cause of it.” 

Her companions uttered simultaneously some _interrogative 
exclamation. 

“What do you think, what do you think, is the reason why my 
brother-in-law has put off his return to England so long? You would 
never guess! You would never believe that any one could be so 
unfeeling, so heartless ! ” 

“ Douglas—Captain Awdry, I mean—is neither unfeeling nor 
heartless,” protested Olivia, with a sudden heightening of colour. 

“T think you will admit that he is both,” rejoined Mrs. Awdry, 
“ when you know what he has done, when I tell you that he has 
actually married since his brother’s death! That in a few days, now, 
he will bring his bride to Clavermere Chase. A bride just after a 
funeral! My poor Julius! Don't you consider it shocking, Mrs. 
Ashmead ?” 

Mrs. Ashmead looked at her daughter ; but Olivia had stooped 
to pick up the driving-whip which she had let fall, and her face was 
hidden from view. 

‘*I—I am very much surprised,” stammered the elder lady. 
“ You are sure it is true? We had not heard of any engagement.” 

“Neither had I. But there is no question about its being true. 
He has written to the house about having rooms prepared, and he 
has written to me to Maylands. Of course he offers some sort of 
excuse, or apology—but nothing can excuse the action in my 
opinion. My poor boys dead—and my husband scarcely cold in 
his coffin—and his own brother to choose such a moment for getting 
married !” 

“ They were half-brothers only, Mrs. Awdry,” corrected Olivia, 
looking up after recovering her whip—her complexion of a curious 
grey shade, her whole frame quivering with sudden mental anguish— 
but her first impulse that of defending the man she loved. “And 
Mr. Awdry has been dead two months, and more. Besides, you 
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must remember, they were never upon very affectionate terms ; and 
. . - and I have no doubt that, if we understood all the circumstances, 
we should see that the haste—though it comes with a little shock to 
us—has not been so great as we think, and that ... that it is 
pardonable—justifiable.” 

“J shall not pardon it, at any rate,” broke in Mrs. Awdry. . . . 
“Oh, I had quite forgotten ! ” 

What she had forgotten the lady did not say—but she sat gazing, 
for some seconds, at Miss Ashmead’s changed countenance with an 
air of wonder and curiosity in her own. That look and her exclama- 
tion brought the colour back in a rush to Olivia’s cheeks. She bent 
forward smiling. ‘Do you know the bride’s name, Mrs. Awdry?” 
she asked, ‘or any particulars about her? This news has taken us 
quite by surprise ; but, you see, we have known Douglas Awdry ever 
since he was a boy of ten, so that, naturally, we are very much 
interested in it—are we not, mother?” 

Mrs. Awdry blinked her eyes. Had the sun dazzled her, she 
wondered, that she had thought Miss Ashmead looking so strange 
and ghastly? It must have been so. . . . Why, yes, now that she 
recollected that story correctly, it had been she who had given him 
up, not he her! “Well, I do know her name, but not very much 
else about her,” she replied, her somewhat stupid astonishment 
giving place again to petulant irritation. “She was a Miss Estcourt ; 
and as one excuse for the hurried marriage, he declares that he has 
loved her for four years—ever since he went out there to Canada. 
But to marry directly he had stepped into his poor brother’s shoes ! 
To rejoice, as I am sure he did, over my losses which have brought 
his good fortune, that’s what enrages me so! I don’t think I will 
have anything to do with either of them when they come.” 

“Oh, yes, my dear, you will,” put in Mrs. Ashmead. “ Family 
quarrels look so bad, you know. I can understand your feelings; and 
I think, myself, that Douglas ought to have waited longer. But we 
must all keep friends. It would never do to have a disruption in the 
family,” she added, with that assumption of relationship which so 
often drew a smile to the lips of her acquaintances. “Oh! Olivia, 
what ave you doing with the reins? Brownie is growing quite restive. 
I never knew him do such a thing before!” The over-fed pony, 
which emulated the “fat boy” in “ Pickwick” in its capacity for 
dropping off to sleep at every opportunity—in harness or out of it— 
had absolutely kicked out with both its hinder heels. 

Olivia laughed—a laugh which sounded strangely hollow in her 
own ears. ‘Perhaps we had better move on then, since he is so 
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impatient? Mrs. Awdry, Brownie cannot be curbed in any longer— 
the fiery little animal! We must say good-bye, or he will run away 
with us.” 

Only five minutes—less than five minutes—that conversation had 
lasted. Yet for Olivia Ashmead what a lifetime of emotion had 
been compressed within this brief space! If time is to be measured 
by sensation, as philosophers have declared, years had rolled over 
her head. And, indeed, the poor woman felt years older. Five 
minutes ago—despite her twenty-eight summers—she had been a girl, 
full of juvenile spirits and happy anticipations. Now, age had fallen 
upon her, and with it all the blankness of life and hope which failing 
years bring. 

The world, too, as she looked round on it with wide-open, pain- 
dulled eyes, had suddenly withered and aged—had grown centuries 
nearer to its final decay and death. It is a trite saying, that we put 
into Nature our own feelings—but who does not know the truth of it? 
Who has not experienced the effect of adverse things in drawing a 
veil of gloom over the divine beauty that at other times seems to be 
spread so lavishly over the face of Nature, and of quenching the 
gladness which that beauty should bring? ‘To Olivia Ashmead, at 
any rate, the fairness had gone out of all things—the world of matter 
had become a dead body without a soul. In five minutes such 
*‘rancours ” had been poured into the “ vessel of her peace,” as for 
ever, she felt, had destroyed all hope of earthly happiness. 

Alas! in this fateful world who is safe from such sudden crosses 
and shocks of chance? Who can tell what tempest of wretchedness 
may not sweep over his sunniest sky at an hour’s, at a moment’s, 
notice ? 

But why should Olivia Ashmead have felt so utterly crushed—so 
whelmed and outraged by cruel fortune in that Douglas Awdry had 
done now only what she had herself once designed to do? She had 
meant to marry another, and Ze had done so. But, oh, there was a 
world of difference in the cases! Olivia knew that she had loved 
her one love all the time. She had given him up because, like a 
heroine of romance (though she found little satisfaction in the 
comparison), she had felt called upon to sacrifice self to others, 
But he—/e had not married to save a brother from death, or 
dishonour, ora family from ruin. 

In his case there could have only. been one inducement to the 
act, and that inducement he had owned to. He Joved again—No, 
not again ! Here was the sting of the matter—the sword that had 
pierced her to the heart. He had told Mrs. Awdry that he had 
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loved another for “four years.” Zhen he never coula have loved her / 
Olivia knew the truth at last ! knew it as well as Douglas had known 
it all along. He had never loved her! In fancying that he had, she 
had been laying a flattering, but false, false unction to her soul ; she 
had been blinding herself with mad folly. The bandage, however, 
had been torn from her eyes at length, and she saw the truth. But 
with this new vision had vanished, as she thought, all the sweetness 
and joy of existence. 

Nevertheless, in the midst of her torture, Olivia found some 
support. It came to her from a proud determination to hide the 
fact that she was suffering such torture, a strong resolve to allow no 
sound or sigh of anguish to escape her. Chatting cheerfully the 
while with her mother, she drove on to Marleythorpe, executed all 
her commissions for Rose, and on her return home was the first to 
communicate Mrs. Awdry’s tidings to her sisters. And both mother 
and sisters were completely deceived by her manner. Olivia, they 
felt sure, regretted neither the marriage of her old lover, nor the lost 
chance of becoming mistress of Ciavermere Chase. Rose was 
disappointed for her—so disappointed that she even shed a few tears 
in private. But how could they be bitter tears, when Olivia had 
been all the evening so unusually merry-—a convincing proof that sie 
was suffering no disappointment, that she had been indulging-in ne 
such foolish castle-building in reference to the home-coming of the 
new squire, as Rose herself had been guilty of in herregard. If only 
the affectionate younger sister could have seen poor Olivia in the 
retirement of her chamber! If only she could have watched with 
her through the dark hours of that first night a‘ter the blow had fallen 
and the fond illusion that cnce, at any rate, Douglas had loved her, 
had melted into thin air—what would she have thought then about 
her bright cheerfulness throughout the evening? It takes a brave 
spirit to smile when hollowness seems to be at the heart of every- 
thing. 


CuHapTrer XVI. 


WEDDING-CALLERS, 


“Waar a delightful room this is, Douglas! I like it better than 
any other in the house.” 

“ Do you, darling? Well, so do I, at this moment, because you 
are in it!” Captain Awdry looked down, as he spoke, at his young 
wife. At present, he had eyes for very little else than her fair sweet 
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face. The pair had just finished luncheon, and had come into the 
room in question in a caressing, familiar fashion, his arm through 
hers. ‘Yes, just now, it is a charming room!” he added, stooping 
to kiss her. 

Claudia laughed happily and coloured a little. She had scarcely 
yet given up blushing at her husband’s caresses. Then her gaze 
wandered again round the apartment, which certainly was a charming 
one. It was a drawing-room, longer than broad, and opening at one 
end upon a long vista of conservatories. 

The furniture was modern for that date, light and elegant, and 
there was plenty of pretty colour to delight the eye and please the 
unperverted taste of the period, which had not yet begun to rejoice 
in bilious-looking greens and faded, unwholesome tints, miscalled 
zsthetic. 

Three windows, coming down to the ground, were shaded by a 
verandah which ran outside—beneath which seats, and statues, and 
large flower-pots, with exotic, palm-like shrubs in them, were arranged 
at intervals. 

Beyond the verandah stretched a broad expanse of park-land, with 
a carriage-road winding through it, and clusters of noble trees making 
patches of dark shadow in the sun-lighted landscape. Inside, the 
room was cool and pleasant, even on this hot summer day, and a 
fragrant odour of flowers pervaded it, delicate and not overpowering. 

“Your preference does not incline towards the antique, then, 
Claudia,” asked her husband, as they promenaded the room together 
—his arm through hers, “since this is the only room with modern 
appointments? It was furnished for my brother’s wife, you know. 
For my part, I must confess, I like the crimson drawing-room better.” 

“ Well, of course, it is handsomer,” admitted Claudia ; “but the 
black oak, and those old cabinets, and the dark velvet are all a little 
sombre. I should say it would look better in winter, with a fire.” 

‘“‘ You are quite right. Fire-light and lamp-light bring out the rich 
shade of the velvet upholstery and curtains splendidly. But those 
cabinets, my darling—if you only knew how old and valuable they 
are, you would speak of them with more respect !” 

“1 don’t think I need. The house, and everything in it, over- 
whelms me with respect, I can assure you,” she answered. “If I had 
known what a great man you were, and what a palace you were going 
to bring me to, I believe I should have been afraid to marry you. 
But you won’t feel ashamed of your wife, will you, Douglas?” As a 
matter of course, this question brought about a conjugal love-passage. 
When it was at an end, Douglas observed— 
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“ Now, dearest, I will run away and get my business finished with 
Kendall. We have only a few more papers to look over, and one 
or two minor matters to settle. By the way, he told you, I sup- 
pose, that he could not remain again over-night? He will leave 
directly after dinner.” 

“ Yes—I am rather glad of it. He is such a solemn old man, 
with his stiff, ceremonious manners ; and that way he has of looking 
at one with his spectacles on the end of his nose, and his chin pro- 
truded, always makes me want to laugh in his face.” 

“ He is a decent old soul, though,” protested her husband, “ and 
he ‘has been the family lawyer ever since he was a young fellow of 
twenty-five: He managed everything for my father and brother, and 
of course I shall let him do the same for me, so long as he remains in 
harness. . . . There, dear, I shall be back to support you before 
the callers begin to arrive.” 

“ Do you think many people will call this afternoon, Douglas ?” 

“Oh, yes. They'll come in‘ dozens and dozens. Fathers and 
mothers, and sisters and cousins,’”—laughed the young man. “ Don't 
you feel equal to the occasion ?” 

“Indeed, no. I am not shy, certainly, but——” 

“Then console yourself with the reflection, my sweet one, that 
there are only half a dozen families within a radius of ten miles, and 
that only those to whom we sent cards will return representatives.” 

“TI wonder whether Olivia Ashmead will call? I feel hans 
curious to see her, Douglas.” 

“Do you? Well, I have no doubt she will,” he answered. “We 
never quarrelled, you know. I was too grateful to complain about 
my release. And besides, I liked her too well.” 

“ You feel pleased, then, at the thought of meeting her again? 
Douglas, I wonder whether she cares for you still? If she does, 
how fearfully disappointed she will be that you have married !” 

“ Hush, hush! my dear child, you should not make such a sug- 
gestion, even in jest,” remonstrated her husband, pulling at his 
moustache with a disturbed air. ‘‘ Miss Ashmead, you must remem- 
ber, gave me up of her own free will; and, of course, she has forgotten 
me long ago.” 

“Oh, I am not going to be jealous, in any case,” laughed 
Claudia. 

“TI should think not, indeed ! You know, my wife, that you are 
the one only love of my life—you believe that? But, dearest,” he 
continued, “try, please, to put out of your mind, as I have done out of 
mine, all recollection ef my former relations with my cousin Olivia. 
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Of course I was obliged to tell you that foolish story’ of my 
youth, because I could not have been happy unless my whole past 
life had been transparent to your eyes. It would have been impos- 
sible for either of us, would it not, darling, to have a secret from the 
other? Still, it is not necessary to dwell upon past mistakes. .. . 
By the way, we ought to be a tremendously affectionate couple, if 
there is truth in those lines :— 


I could not love thee, dear, so well, 
Loved I not honour more. 
We have both suffered martyrdom for honour’s sake, haven’t we? 
But no matter, we are happy now!” 

“T am happier than I deserve to be,” faltered Claudia, a smile 
on her lips, but a pang of conviction in her heart that the assertion 
was but too true. 

Honour? Her husband imagined that she had been a martyr to 
honour! Claudia paced the room, after he had left her, with some 
return of her old anxiety. Suppose—suppose that the truth should 
ever come to light? Suppose that he should ever find out—he, her 
highminded, straightforward, truth-loving Douglas—how she had 
deceived him ? 

The young wife had hardly recovered her serenity of mind before 
her first visitors were announced—her husband having re-entered the 
toom a few minutes in advance. They were Sir Archibald and Lady 
Newman, Miss Newman, and Miss Bertha Newman. The former 
Was around fat man, with a jovial laugh, and an appearance more 
like that of a ploughman than a baronet, albeit that his title dated 
from the reign of James the Second. His wife before her marriage 
had been “nobody ”—and therefore she was amazingly particular 
that all her acquaintances should be somebodies. She had thought 
proper to express a good deal of cynical doubt about the new Mrs. 
Awdry. Who was she? “ Miss Claudia Estcourt.” And who had 
ever heard of Miss Claudia Estcourt? A young woman from 
Canada! Lady Newman had a very poor opinion of young women 
from the colonies. There was no society, of course, in the colonies. 
She was afraid it was a sad misalliance for an Awdry. Nevertheless, 
she meant to call, and she hoped the bride might at least prove pre- 
sentable. Whatever else she proved, Claudia proved to be by no 
means overawed by Lady Newman’s lofty airs, nor by those of her 
two quiet and very plain daughters. She felt that she was being 
criticised, but was quite at ease under the process. All her life she 
had been accustomed to be made much of, to be admired and 
flattered, and the experience had given her an abundance of self: 
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confidence. It only amused her to feel that she was being “ quizzed” 
—as she afterwards expressed it to her husband—and her lack of 
timidity impressed Lady Newman, as nothing else could have done, 
with the fact that she was well-bred. In her own mind, my lady 
speedily pronounced Mrs. Douglas Awdry “ quite the thing,” and 
determined to patronise her. A rapid thaw, induced by this conclu- 
sion, had just set in, when two further callers were announced— 
Admiral and Mrs. Redgrave ; and Claudia, as amiably indifferent to 
the sudden condescending friendliness of the baronet’s lady as to the 
stately formality it had replaced, turned her attention to the new 
comers. These were very simple people—the gentleman a retired 
naval officer, with a strong penchant for gardening—the lady a 
frank unaffected woman, but a great and somewhat prosy talker. 
Barely waiting to pay appropriate courtesies to the bride and bride- 
groom, Admiral Redgrave at once gravitated towards the conservatory. 
Douglas, as a matter of course, accompanied him out of polite- 
ness, whilst Sir Archibald followed because he greatly preferred the 
company of his own sex to that of the other—a characteristic 
which, it was said, had developed in him since marriage. 

Thus left alone with the ladies, Claudia graciously endeavoured 
to make herself agreeable. But none of them interested her—neither 
the silent, demure Misses Newman, who were so unlike, in their 
ungenial manners, to Canadian girls—nor the elder pair, whose cere- 
monial politeness to each other might have indicated, had Claudia 
been quick to read such signs, the existence between them of a covert 
antipathy. And when, presently, Mrs. Redgrave burst into a long. 
winded narrative in reference to a series of misfortunes that had 
befallen the family of a small farmer on the Clavermere estate, 
Claudia had the greatest difficulty in stifling her yawns. How could 
the tiresome woman expect her to be interested in her husband’s poor 
tenants, when she had never seen them—or to drop a “sympathetic 
tear” over their troubles, as the prosy chatterbox was herself doing ? 
She thought her visitors all very wearisome people, and felt devoutly 
thankful when Lady Newman, conscious that she had already out- 
stayed the conventional limit of a first call, rose to depart, carrying 
with her the stout, red-faced baronet. 

But after they had gone, Claudia began to fear that matters would 
be worse ; for Admiral Redgrave had not yet finished his inspection 
of some rare plants ordered by the late squire shortly,before his death ; 
and as Douglas had gone back to him, she was ref to the tender 
mercies of Mrs. Redgrave, who instantly commenced a new tale—and 
again about some poor people (Mrs. Redgrave was of a most philan- 
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thropic disposition), in whose concerns she wished to enlist the 
sympathy and assistance of the girl-bride, who, as mistress of 
Clavermere Chase, would occupy so important a position in the 
neighbourhood, and in fact in the county. 

The tale, however, had scarcely been well begun before an inter- 
ruption, very welcome to the listener, occurred. Once more the door 
unclosed, and a footman in powder and plush ushered in by name— 
“Mrs. and Miss Ashmead.” 

Claudia rose with alacrity. Here, at last, was some one to in- 
terest her, some one about whom her curiosity had already been 
aroused. She glanced beyond the elderly widow, in her sable weeds, 
towards the daughter who followed close behind. 

“What a remarkably handsome girl ! ” was the first reflection that 
took shape in her mind, as she caught sight of a tall, full, Juno-like 
figure, a well-set-on head, a face with a soft brown complexion and 
large grey-blue eyes. But even as Olivia approached Claudia 
modified her opinion. ‘‘ No, after all, she was not so very handsome, 
neither was she very young. The term ‘girl,’ at any rate, seemed, 
she thought, quite inappropriate to her.” Whilst exchanging 
greetings, Claudia detected wrinkles on Olivia’s broad forehead, and 
crows’ feet at the corners of her eyes. Half unconsciously, she cast 
a quick, questioning glance towards a mirror where her own juvenile 
figure and delicate girlish face were reflected. ‘Turning back then, 
with a very affable smile on her lip, she was in time to witness the 
swift rise and almost instantaneous repression of strong emotion in 
Miss Ashmead’s countenance. 

A moment or two later, the greenhouse door unclosed and 
Douglas Awdry stepped forward to clasp, with a very friendly warmth, 
his “cousin Olivia’s” hand. His own age within one month, Olivia, 
as has been said, had been the close friend of his boyhood and early 
youth. ll their tastes, aspirations, and sentiments had been in 
singular accord. Until that fatal mistake had occurred to change 
their relationship, Douglas had regarded her as a sort of alter ego— 
a sister, but something rather dearer than a sister, because of the 
element of choice which had entered into this fraternity, as it could 
not have done into one of nature’s imposing. And now, as after four 
years of absence and silence he stood again in her presence, the 
young man felt that it would be easy to blot out from his remem- 
brance that ridiculous episode in their history—that playing at love 
where there was no love—and to reinstate Olivia in her old position 
as his friend—his friend and the friend of his wife. For, that Olivia 
Ashmead was worthy of their honour, their truest regard and 
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friendship, Douglas felt convinced. An intuitive sense of the fact 
thrust itself upon him as he now encountered her earnest gaze and 
recalled the knowledge of her character as it had grown upon him 
from childhood. ‘There were things, it is true, that he could not 
understand about the past—how “er affections could have developed 
in a line differing from that which his own had taken—how, if she 
had really loved him with that other love, she could have given him 
up for that rich but vulgar man—how, again, she could ever have 
brought herself, for one moment, to contemplate marriage with 
the defunct millionaire. All this was incomprehensible. It was 
a mystery, and Douglas abominated mysteries. Yet, somehow, 
despite everything that had been inexplicable to him in her conduct, 
Douglas knew and felt that Olivia Ashmead was a good woman. 
He. had not thought much about meeting with her again—or had 
thought of it only with indifference ; but now that he found himself 
face to face with her, he experienced unquestionable pleasure in the 
reunion, and his expression showed that this was the case. 

As for Claudia, the question of Olivia’s being a “ good” woman 
had not suggested itself as one of any moment; but that she was a 
true woman, a woman capable of love and suffering, she had already 
discovered. In that vivid flash of emotion, controlled in the very 
act of its manifestation, she had read her quondam rival’s secret. 
For that emotion had been called forth, she knew, at first view of 
Douglas ; and though it was gone in a moment, it had served to 
cleave open poor Olivia’s breast and to lay bare her palpitating heart— 
just as a flash of lightning, cleaving the blackness of night, will show 
to the spectator, for an instant, with all the clearness of daylight, the 
features of a landscape or the appointments of a chamber, even to 
its smallest detail. 

Yes, whatever her husband might say or think, Claudia knew, 
once for all, that Olivia Ashmead still loved him—that her love, 
however it had first come into existence, whether by gradual evolution 
or at some instant of creation, was of that sort which “ alters not with 
time’s brief hours and weeks, but bears it out even to the edge of 
doom.” 

But Claudia felt neither jealous nor displeased. On the contrary, 
a curious elation took possession of her in face of this discovery. 

Is there in human nature some inherent cruelty, some instinct 
of savagery inherited from those semi-human progenitors, whom we 
may all claim, if we like (though hardly with boastfulness), as our 
ancestors? At times it would almost seem so. Anyhow, cruelty 
exists as an attribute of man, even in this philanthropic age; and 
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possibly the root of it, which lies in the self-conserving instinct, and 
is fostered by the struggle for existence, can never be wholly eradi- 
cated so long as the present order and environment of being con- 
tinues. But to find cruelty, or any shadow of that ruthless and brutish 
quality, in the bosom of a fair young girl! What could be more 
incongruous ? 

Nevertheless, abhorrent as the truth may seem, it still was the 
truth thata triumphant satisfaction on her own account mingled in Mrs. 
Douglas Awdry’s mind with a subtle pleasure in the disappointment 
and pain of this other woman. Her treasure grew all the more valu- 
able through the notion that it was coveted. Her success appeared 
the sweeter in that another had longed for, but failed to attain it. 
Secure in the possession of her handsome husband, of the advantages 
which his wealth imparted to her, of the importance which her posi- 
tion as his wife communicated, she hugged her good fortune with an 
access of secret exultant appreciation in presence of one whom she 
believed envied her. And yet there was no absolute malevolence in 
this feeling, any more than there is in the experience, familiar, more or 
less, to all of us, when gathered round our warm firesides we listen to 
the howling of the wind and the beating of the rain outside, and con- 
gratulate ourselves all the more fervently on our own snugness, as we 
picture to ourselves some unsheltered wretch battling, in cold and 
weariness, with that fierce tempest. Claudia’s hardness of heart, so 
far as it went, was the result of self-love and exaggerated egoism, 
not of any natural malice or inhumanity of temper. She did not dis- 
like this new acquaintance. Far from it; she felt impelled by a 
variety of motives, which she did not trouble herself to bemaae to 
wish for her closer association. 

“T hope I shall see a great deal of you, Miss Ashmead,” she 
observed before they separated this afternoon. “ When your sisters 
are married, you will feel a little lonely yourself, will you not? And 
I shall be grateful if fellow-feeling leads you to take pity on my 
forlorn condition as a stranger in a strange land.” 

“Thank you. It will make me very happy if we become friends,” 
rejoined Olivia quietly, but with perfect sincerity. Poor Olivia! she 
had fought a hard fight with herself during the past week ; but the 
issue of the battle had been victory, and the proof of the victory this 
early call upon Douglas Awdry’s bride. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
WIFE AND FRIEND. 


Ir is often very difficult, and not always very profitable, to try 
to disentangle the varied and complicated motives which form, like 
wheels within wheels, the springs of human desire and human action. 

Sometimes, however, the motives are simple enough—just one or 
two big wheels to make up the governing machinery of conduct. 
Such was the case with the impulse which had driven Miss Ashmead 
to call upon Mrs. Douglas Awdry, and which had prompted the 
expression of her honest desire that they might grow to be friends. 

After the first shock of agony and despair on finding that her 
love had been forgotten by the object of it—-turned out into the 
biting cold of neglect—Olivia had gathered the poor shivering wan- 
derer back into her own bosom, sick and in pain, but she had not 
let it die. Why, indeed, should she let it die, even if she could— 
that love which had sweetened and enriched her whole life, which, 
in its purity and unselfishness, delighted rather to give than to 
receive? No, she need not cease to love Douglas Awdry (she 
smiled at the thought of how impossible such a feat would be), but 
she must take his wife now as a part of himself—she must try to love 
her too. In this way the aching pain in her heart might be stilled, 
the sickening void filled. So she hoped; and whether the hope was 
to find realisation or not, it was a nobly generous one. The inspira- 
tion could have occurred only to a fine nature. And from Claudia 
that inspiration received no check. The young wife proved quite as 
willing to make friends with her husband’s old fiancée as the latter 
did with her. There was no one in the whole neighbourhood, so 
Mrs. Douglas decided, when she had made acquaintance with all the 
families whose status entitled them to associate with the Awdrys of 
Clavermere, whom she liked so much as Olivia Ashmead ; and Olivia, 
accordingly, she set herself very assiduously to cultivate. 

There are some women to whom a female friend is almost a 
necessity of existence, and Claudia was one of those women. The 
masculine mind—even that of her husband—was, to a certain extent, 
incomprehensible to her. Claudia had nothing in her nature of the 
flirt, and she had always been fond of her own sex. Not that that 
fondness was of a very deep or discriminative character, or that it 
clung tenaciously to any special object. It is true that, in her own 
opinion, she had been very faithful to Ella Thorne, and, without 
question, Ella had been very faithful to her. But, separated as they 
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now were by so great a distance, Claudia felt sure that their friend- 
ship must soon die out. For her own part, she hated letter-writing ; 
and, beside, of what use were letters towards supplying her need of 
companionship? Already she had made up her mind to drop the 
correspondence as quickly as she could with any decency; and, pro- 
babiy, the reflection that, in loosing her tie to Ella, she would cut 
herself more completely adrift from her past life, stimulated this 
resolution. 

Be that as it may, she resolved to elect Miss Ashmead to the 
vacant place of her bosom friend ; and as that young lady met her 
overtures with unfeigned readiness, the arrangement appeared per- 
fectly satisfactory. As often as her husband would permit—oftener, 
indeed, than he at first liked—Claudia would call for Olivia to drive 
or to ride in their company, whilst she was constantly inviting her to 
the house. And as the days and the weeks went on, Olivia accepted 
those invitations with more and more frank alacrity. For one thing, 
she found the pain of meeting Douglas in his new relations of mar- 
riage a happily diminishing quantity, so far as she was personally 
concerned ; for another, and more important one, she believed that 
her society was of serious benefit to the pair. Very early indeed in 
the history of their acquaintance, it dawned upon Olivia that there 
was something missing from the perfection of a wife in the woman 
whom Douglas had chosen. And this perception subsequent expe- 
rience only served to confirm. With her husband’s best and truest 
life aspirations and tastes Claudia was totally out of sympathy. 
Long before the shadow of this discovery had fallen upon the young 
man himself, it was clear, in all its blank truth, to poor Olivia’s eyes ; 
and, eager to spare him sorrow or disappointment, she threw herself 
into the breach and tried to ward off from him such discovery. 

Dropping all his military habits, and even his military title, the 
new Squire had thrown himself at once into his present position with 
a conscientious sense of its responsibility. A large landowner, with a 
numerous tenantry, he found the condition of the latter by no means 
satisfactory. His brother Julius had been a hard man, and he had 
grown harder in the latter years of his life, grinding the faces of the 
poor, exacting heavy rents, and systematically refusing to make 
necessary alterations and repairs in the houses of his tenants. 

All this the new proprietor was eager to set to rights ; and when, 
full of enthusiasm in his subject, he would come with plans for im- 
provements, rebuilding, &c., to lay before his wife, it was his friend 
who interfered with ¢ demonstrative show of her own interest in his 
plans, to cover the fact that his wife felt none whatever. 
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Thus it came to pass that by degrees—without absolutely re. 
cognising the truth that his beautiful Claudia found his notions of 
duty a bore, but quite satisfied that Olivia sympathised with them— 
it became a habit with Douglas to turn first to her for counsel and 
encouragement in these serious occupations of his life. In this way 
she grew to be a sort of complement to his union—without which he 
might presently have found it incomplete. As it was, a vague sense 
of want at times troubled—though it did not materially disturb—his 
passionate devotion to his young wife. Yes, she was young, almost 
a child—that was always his fond excuse for her; whenever the 
reluctant possibility of her needing any excuse was forced upon him. 
Claudia had his heart—his whole heart—and she knew it. Therefore 
she was not the least jealous or disquieted to find that his “ cousin 
Olivia” had been reinstated by her husband in the old place of his 
friend and confidant. Olivia was quite welcome to take the burden 
of those tedious uninteresting discussions off her shoulders. She 
was welcome to the husks of Douglas’s esteem and cool fraternal 
affection, so long as she (Claudia) enjoyed the kernel of his love— 
and enjoyed it all the more because she guessed that, now and then, 
poor Olivia’s repressed feelings gained the upper hand, and filled her 
with a vain longing to taste the sweetness of that closer tie herself. 

But Olivia was always very kind to her, in a protective elder- 
sisterly sort of way, which, from her, Claudia rather liked—although 
with other people she stood very much on her dignity as mistress 
of Clavermere Chase. And by other people her dignity was readily 
acknowledged. ‘The young bride—the pretty, delicate-looking Mrs. 
Douglas Awdry—excited quite a furore in local society, and was 
flattered and courted to the top of her bent. So passed away those 
early months of her married life. Never had Claudia been happier 
—never, indeed, she told herself, so happy in the whole course of her 
existence ! Rich, prosperous, and beloved, conscious of no unsatisfied 
need, all her old wretchedness and anxieties seem to have melted 
away for ever. ‘The sword of Damocles was gone from over her head, 
and she dwelt in security. 

Early in the summer of the following year, there occurred, about 
the same time, two very important events for the Clavermere house- 
hold. Douglas, after a rather close and exciting fight for it, was 
elected a member for his county and obtained a seat in Parliament— 
and Claudia presented her husband with a son and heir. And now, 
if ever, the faintest shade of disappointment or disenchantment 
had made itself felt in the young husband’s breast, it was more than 
atoned for. With a strong unbending will, and a capacity for in- 
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flexible sternness, Douglas Awdry had also a tender, idealistic side to 
his nature, and this was deeply touched by his wife’s weakness and 
motherhood. In the new glory of her maternity (how little he sus- 
pected that maternity was mot new to her !), he appeared positively 
to worship the ground upon which she trod, to use the common but 
expressive phrase. 

It was rather a hard time, that, for the devoted, unselfish friend 
upon whose companionship, during the period of confinement to 
the house, Claudia made such demands. Olivia, however, having no 
excuse to the contrary, answered all those demands. Her sisters, 
Rose and Edith, had been married, each of them at the appointed 
dates, and the former was expecting very shortly to follow Claudia’s 
example by becoming a mother. As the distance was not very great, 
Olivia had paid several short visits to her sister’s new home ; while 
Mrs. Ashmead, who found the Vicarage very comfortable, spent a good 
deal of her time there. One of Olivia’s visits to Longenvale had 
taken place just before the birth of Claudia’s boy, and on her return 
she tried to amuse the young mother by describing the people whom 
she had met there, and repeating the little gossiping stories which 
are sure to abound in a country neighbourhood. Amongst other 
people, she mentioned that she had, on one occasion, encountered 
Lord Westaxon—the earl about whom, as a future parishioner, Rose 
had spoken so boastfully. Walking with her brother-in-law at the 
time, Olivia had met the earl in an invalid carriage—a sort of bath- 
chair—propelled by a footman. Lord Westaxon had stopped to 
say a few words to the clergyman, and the latter, of course, intro- 
duced his sister-in-law. Only, in reality, thirty-two years of age, the 
earl, Miss Ashmead declared, looked more like fifty. He hada thin, 
withered, pain-drawn face, and a cynical ill-natured expression. That 
expression did not, it was said, belie his disposition ; but, at the same 
time, as Olivia explained, there were excuses to be made for the poor 
fellow’s bitter temper. For six years, now, he had been a cripple ; 
and a cripple, it was decreed, he must remain to the end of his days. 
Moreover, this calamity had befallen him in a very dreadful way. At 
the time of its occurrence both parents had been alive, and he had 
borne, by courtesy, his father’s second title, Viscount Longenvale. 
Then, also, there had been two younger sons, known by the family 
name of Stenhouse ; and towards the elder of these—the brother 
next to him—a bright, amiable young fellow, whom all the rest of the 
world admired—Viscount Longenvale had always appeared to nourish 
an unaccountable antipathy. 

The two had been always at loggerheads—perpetually quarrelling 
—though the fault seemed to have rested mainly, if not entirely, with 
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the elder brother. But, on whichever side the blame lay, a terrible 
retribution had fallen upon both young men. Late one night—a 
night in midsummer—Viscount Longenvale had been heard speaking 
in an unusually loud and angry key in the bedchamber of his brother. 
The servants, however, who had overheard the disturbance, had been 
too much accustomed to similar sounds to take much notice of this. 

“ There’s them two at it again—like hammer and tongs—least- 
ways, the viscount’s at it!” one gentleman with very fine calves had 
observed to another equally favoured by nature, as they caught the 
echo of a passionate roll of abuse, in passing the end of the corridor, 
on their way to their own nightly quarters. 

But neither they, nor others of the household, had experienced 
more than a momentary sense of alarm, even when a louder cry of 
wrath or excitement had been instantaneously followed by a dead 
silence between the combatants. 

But with the morning had come a terrible explanation of that 
sudden silence. Viscount Longenvale had been found lying on a 
stone parapet twenty feet below the open window of his brother’s 
room, unconscious and half dead. As for the Honourable Herbert 

. was that the name? Yes, Olivia thought it was . . . the Hon. 
Herbert Stenhouse—he had disappeared from his home, and never, 
from that day to this, had anything whatever been heard of him. 
What the occasion of that fateful quarrel had been, the viscount had 
never been known to disclose, but his fall from the window, he had 
declared, so soon as he was able to speak, had not been accidental. 
It was his brother who had pushed him through it, and whose flight 
had probably been occasioned by the belief that he had killed him. 
And, for a long time, it had been doubtful whether the injuries he 
had received might not indeed result in the unfortunate viscount’s 
death. Ultimately, however, he had recovered—if it could be called 
recovery—when the use of both legs was entirely gone, and the spine 
remained seriously affected. 

“Then the poor mother *—Olivia continued, telling this tale to 
Claudia, who listened with a languid, lady-like interest—“ the poor 
countess, already delicate, had faded away from the hour when the 
shock of that double disaster had come upon her; and the year after 
her death, Lord Westaxon had followed her to the grave, when the 
earldom, of course, had devolved upon the crippled elder son.” 

“And how about the third son?” Claudia inquired ; ‘‘ does he 
not live with his brother? ” 

** No, Lord Westaxon lives alone—a wretched, misanthropic life. 
It is Rose who has gathered all this information about the 
family, you understand. No one dares speak to the earl himself 
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either about his own physical injuries or his lost brother ; and, 
naturally, after six years, the story is dying out in the district— 
especially as the unfortunate man keeps himself so entirely aloof from 
society that people are apt to forget his existence. Scarcely a soul 
ever enters the gates of Westaxon Park but the doctor and my 
brother-in-law. Rose has never been there ; but the earl seems to 
have taken rather a fancy to the new vicar.” 

“Oh? Well, I don’t wonder,” returned Claudia, with amiable 
politeness. ‘I thought Mr. Featherstone a charming man when I 
met him at your sister’s wedding.” 

“ Yes, Rose has been very fortunate in her husband,” resumed 
Miss Ashmead. “ But you were asking about the third brother— 
the Honourable George Stenhouse, his name is. He is married, and 
he lives in one of the northern counties—Lancashire, I believe. His 
wife was the daughter of a commoner—a man who had made an 
enormous fortune in trade, and who was knighted for entertaining 
royalty on the occasion of some passing visit to his native town. The 
daughter, being his only child, was, of course, a great heiress ; and as 
money, in these days, is held to be of as much value as blood, I 
suppose the Hon. G. Stenhouse made a good match. At any rate, 
as the knight is dead, the property has now come to them, and they 
are immensely wealthy. Rose has been told that Mrs. Stenhouse is 
a year or two older than her husband, who was exactly twenty-one at 
the time of his marriage, and that there are two children—a boy and 
girl. And, you see, unless the missing brother turns up, the Hon. 
George or his son must be the next earl.” 

“Yes, of course. I wonder if he ever wé/turn up! What do 
you think can have become of him? Why has he not been found? 
Surely some steps must have been taken to discover his whereabouts ?” 
questioned Mrs. Douglas Awdry, with her mild interest in the story. 
Ah! if one of those mythical “little birds” that one hears of, as 
going about charged with one’s own and one’s neighbours’ most 
occult secrets, had but been present to whisper a few Sibylline 
words in Mrs. Douglas’s ear, it is possible that her interest in 
the Stenhouse family might have been slightly quickened ! 

As it was, when Miss Ashmead had replied that the general im- 
pression around Westaxton Park seemed to be that the lost young 
man must be dead, and that possibly he might have met his death by 
suicide, Claudia considered the subject exhausted, and proceeded to 
introduce another which she was never weary of discussing—to wit, 
the perfections of her baby, whose name, it had been decided, was to 
be Eustace. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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DOWN THE RED SEA. 


F all undesirable corners of the earth, none has left on my mind 

a more dreary impression than Suez—a dismal settlement in 

the sand, in which, often as it has been my fate to visit it, I have 

failed to find a redeeming feature. Even its ruinous streets and 

bazaars lack the picturesqueness which generally attaches to all 

Oriental life, while the dirt and poverty of the hungry-looking people 
are too painfully prominent. 

Close by the sea stands the one refuge for Europeans—a large 
hotel which rejoices in the monopoly of the victims who are here 
detained while waiting for their steamer, which may perhaps have 
stuck somewhere in the great canal—Old Egypt’s new river—at whose 
mouth are stationed huge dredging-machines, which travel to and 
fro ceaselessly clearing the channel, and which, seen from the shore, 
are suggestive of black sea-monsters. 

Just outside the harbour lies a low sandy island, which is used as 
a burying-ground, where many a homeward-bound wanderer has 
found a shallow grave beneath the scorching sand; many and many 
a nameless grave is there of those who, after long years of exile in 
India or China, started for “‘ England and home,” but whose broken 
health vainly strove to battle with the perils of the Red Sea, so that 
life’s flickering lamp burnt itself out as they touched the land. 
Happier they whose shorter struggle wins them a glorious tomb 
beneath the deep blue waves, rather than six feet of burning sand on 
this dreary island of thedead! Not such an one as those peaceful 
green isles of the northern seas, where mosses and wild flowers cling 
round the old grey stones, making death itself beautiful, but a fiery 
spot where land and sea and sky all alike glare in a fierce red heat, 
the very abomination of desolation. 

Red, rocky, sterile cliffs rise almost perpendicularly from the sea, 
and as they seem to glow like crimson fire in the scorching sunlight 
their colour is generally said to give its name to this sea, an explana- 
tion, however, which is unsatisfactory to say the least of it. And yet 
the origin of the name must perplex every new-comer, who, passing 
from the exquisitely clear green waters of the Suez Canal (the aqua- 
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marine of shallow sea-water above a bed of white sand), finds himself 
floating on the beautiful deep blue of the gulf. 

While pondering over this question I heard with exceeding 
interest the solution offered by two naval officers, who separately told 
me thatin seme of the broiling summer days, when not a breath stirred 
the sultry air or rippled the oily surface of the water, they had noticed 
a reddish scum gathered in places, and had little doubt that to some 
such simple cause the name was due. Various other sailors less 
observant than these laughed at the notion and vowed that in all 
their longer experience such a thing had never been seen. It was 
the old story—“ eyes” and “ no eyes.” 

It was therefore with infinite pleasure that I stumbled on a passage 
in the writings of Moquin Tandon, in which he states that the Red 
Sea was so called from the prevalence of a minute bright red plant, 
so small that in one square inch twenty-five million plants find room 
to live. He quotes a passage from Ehrenberg who tells us how he 
saw from Tor, near Mount Sinai, the whole bay of which that village 
is the port, red as blood, the open sea keeping its ordinary colour. 
The wavelets carried to the shore during the heat of the day a purple 
mucilaginous matter, and left it upon the sand, so that in about half 
an hour the whole bay was surrounded by a red fringe, which, on 
examination, proved to consist of myriads of tiny bundles of fibres, 
about one-twelfth of an inch long, namely the red trichodesmium ; 
the water in which they floated was quite pure. 

Another French traveller mentions that, as he sailed down the 
Red. Sea, he suddenly observed that the water, as far as the eye 
could reach, appeared to be of a deep red colour. It was some 
hours before the ship in which he sailed passed through this strange 
expanse of blood-red ocean, which at length seemed to grow paler, 
and shortly he found himself once more looking down through clear 
depths of the usual intense blue. 

Many other instances are recorded in which the presence of this 
tiny plant has seemed to turn the water into blood. In one case, 
near the island of Lucon, a French corvette came on an extent of 
thirty-five square miles of it, extending also to a great depth. 

Monsieur Evenot Dupont tells us how in the Mauritius on one 
hot summer’s day the sea, as far as the eye could reach, was tinted 
with red, its surface seemingly covered with a material of a brick-dust 
colour. This on investigation proved to be the same plant ; when 
dried on linen, it became green. 

Another traveller tells how on the coast of Chili he espied a dark 
red streak upon the sea ; when the vessel reached this, the water was 
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found to be full of minute red particles, but whether animal or 
vegetable he failed to detect. It was four hours before the ship got 
away from this strange field, which, it was calculated, covered a 
surface of 168 square miles. 

Darwin mentions having, on the same coast, witnessed a very 
similar phenomenon. He says that the vessel passed through broad 
bands of reddish water, which proved to be coloured by minute 
active animalcules, darting about, and of infinite number, none of 
them exceeding the one-thousandth part of an inch in length, and every 
drop of water containing many specimens. One of these bands of 
colour covered a space of several square miles. 

The colour of the water, as seen at some distance, was like that of 
a river which has flowed through a red clay district ; but under the 
shade of the vessel’s side it looked as dark as chocolate. The line 
where the red and blue water joined was distinctly defined. From 
this marvellous mass of millions upon millions of minute animalcules 
a few specimens were examined under the microscope, a matter of no 
small difficulty, owing to the amazing activity of their movements— 
an incessant motion, which seemed a necessary part of their existence, 
inasmuch as the moment it ceased they instantly expanded and 
burst—in so doing ejecting brown colouring matter. 

In several places, in the course of one long voyage Mr. Darwin 
again observed kindred phenomena, in one case caused by myriads 
of crustacea, in form like prawns, which clung together in bands of 
a bright red colour. Again he noticed lines of red and yellow, 
several miles in length, but only a few yards in width, caused 
by gelatinous balls, apparently the spawn of some fish. 

He quotes about twenty different travellers who have all 
described this same discoloration of the sea; in fact observes that in 
almost every long voyage some such description is given. Speaking of 
this reddish-brown weed, from which the Red Sea probably derives 
its name, he compared it to chopped hay, and observes that in Captain 
Cook’s voyages the sailors bestowed on it the name of sea sawdust. 

Lieutenant Ogilvie Grant tells me that when off the West Coast 
of Africa, about a day’s steam north of the mouth of the Sierra Leone 
river, he passed through a broad belt of deep crimson water, and 
though the vessel was steaming rapidly, it took upwards of an hour 
to pass this strange band of colour. The surface water brought up 
gin buckets was quite clear, and afforded no clue to the cause of the 
rosy hue. 

Sir Emerson Tennent observed the same colouring as of frequent 
accurrence on the shores of Ceylon during the south-west monsoon, 
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when he noticed a broad expanse of the sea of a deep red tinge, 
considerably brighter than brick-dust, and confined to a space so 
distinct that a line seemed to separate it from the green water, which 
flowed on either side. On examining this microscopically, he found 
it to be filled with infusoria, similar to those which tinge the sea off 
the shores of South America—such as those described by M. Lesson 
off the coast of Lima. 

Kotzebue observed the same rich red hue off the coast of Brazil, 
where it seemed due to the presence of myriads of minute crabs and 
seaweeds ; and so vivid in colour and so wide in expanse are these 
ocean fields in the neighbourhood of California, that they have earned 
the name of the Vermilion Sea. Nor are these vast crops and 
armies of insignificant units peculiar to the tropics. We know that 
in the arctic regions, the whalers are guided in the pursuit of their 
gigantic spoil by noting places where, for leagues together, the water 
is discoloured by myriads of microscopic plants, which are the 
favourite food of many species of jelly-fish (or, to give them what the 
children call their Sunday name, medusz). These are, in their 
turn, the delicate prey which attracts the great whale. 

Mr. Gosse tells us that in the salt works at Lymington, in Hamp- 
shire, England, the reservoirs of concentrated brine are peopled by 
incalculable myriads of microscopic animalcules of a crimson hue. 
Also his own tanks of sea-water on one occasion became full of 
patches of a rich crimson purple colour, which spread rapidly over the 
surface of the water and the sides of the vessel. This proved to be 
a microscopic sea-weed, which continued to flourish for some months, 
till the tank was unfortunately destroyed. 

M. de Candolle mentions a similar phenomenon on the Lake of 
Morat, near Neufchatel, when, hearing from the peasants the report 
that the waters had suddenly become the colour of blood, he insti- 
tuted a minute examination of the cause. He found that in the 
morning hours the lake presented its usual appearance, but later in 
the day long lines of reddish matter appeared on the surface, which, 
drifting in every direction, tinted the waters with all shades of 
yellow, brown, and vivid red, and exhaled a pestiferous odour, but 
entirely disappeared at night. 

He found that in stormy weather it never appeared at all ; but 
from November till the following May it came and vanished con- 
stantly. De Candolle believes this to have been caused by a mighty 
army of animalcules, but English naturalists attributed it to a freak 
of the vegetable world. 

It seems curious that there should be room for so much discus. 
VOL. CCLYITi. NO. 1852, — BB 
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sion as to the’ origin of the name of the Red Sea; as the Hebréw 
word so translated, Siph, which occurs upwards of twenty times in 
the Old Testament, simply means weeds—the sea of weeds. The 
same word occurs in the Book of Jonah, where he cries that in the 
depth of the sea the weeds were wrapped around his head. 

In allusion to this, Fiirst says: “ There is a certain weed which 
grows in the depths of the Red Sea, and is called by the Ethiopians 
Supho. It is crimson, and contains a red dye, which serves for 
dyeing cloth, according to the testimony of Hieronymus on the 
qualities of the Red Sea.” 

Strabo, Diodorus, and other ancient writers are quoted as alluding 
to the weed of the Arabian Gulf, “a sea-weed resembling wool.” 
The Arabians too allude to it in their poetic proverb to describe 
those who are parted for ever: “ I will return to thee when the sea 
has ceased to wet the soof”—that is, never. 

Although we had not the good fortune to witness a phenomenon 
so specially characteristic of this sea, we were highly favoured in the 
brilliant displays of phosphorescence which night after night illumi- 
nated the dark world of waters, seeming to scintillate like the 
white lambent flame of the aurora. From my childhood I have been 
familiar with the wonderful phosphoric light when sailing through 
herring shoals in our dark northern seas. But in those warmer lati- 
tudes there were some nights when the whole ocean seemed lighted 
with quivering tongues of white flame. The surface, dark one 
moment, would on the next suddenly burst into a glowing sheet of 
liquid fire, curling in flakes of living foam ; each leaping fish scattered 
the light as it flung the starry spray around ; each tiny wavelet broke 
in fiery ripples ; and in our wake lay a gleaming track sparkling with 
glittering sea-stars. 

Sometimes we made our way to the bows (it would sound more 
in keeping to speak poetically of the prow !), thence to watch the 
good ship cleave the waves, sending the sea lightning shooting along 
each ripple—and we thought how eerie must the same sight have 

-seemed to the ancient mariner, as he watched how from his ghastly 


ship 
The elfish light fell off in hoary flakes. 


The officers on board described a marvellous display of a very 
unusual form of phosphoric light which they had had the good fortune 
to witness on their previous voyage through the Red Sea, when for 
three days and three nights the whole surface of the water seemed 
tinged with a milky substance which, at night, gleamed with light 
<0 vivid that it seemed as if a brilliant reflection of moonlight 
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lay on every side of them, though the night was as dark as it well 
could be. They say that it positively made their eyes ache to keep 
watch in such a glare. 

Is it not strange to think that all this mysterious illumination 
should be due to myriads of luminous animalcules? Chiefly to one, 
which, when vastly magnified, has the form of a tiny melon. They 
are of all colours—blue, white, and green—and it has been calculated 
that fifty thousand would find abundant space in a small wineglassful 
of water ! 

Of all delightful companions on a sea voyage, commend me to 
one possessed of a good microscope, and who, day by day, can con- 
jure up new marvels from the exhaustless stores of invisible treasures 
of thedeep. With such an one it was my good fortune to travel, and 
very pleasant were the liliputian fisheries, when one small bucket did 
the work of nets, and cruives, and rods—in short, brought us more 
strange and wonderful creatures than ever net enclosed ; and very 
beautiful too were the artistic delineations of these dainty creatures 
which their captors carried away with them for the pleasure of lands- 
men ; although the tiny prisoners resented having to sit for their 
portraits, and wriggled about till they occasionally attained to a 
Nirvana of their own, and evaporated altogether ! 

Among the larger denizens of the deep, whose frequent appearance, | 
and occasional most unintentional visits, served to beguile many an 
hour of pleasant idleness, were the flying-fish. Sometimes we flashed | 
through shoals, which rose from the waves at our approach like | 
flashes of silvery spray. They flew, perhaps, two hundred yards, 
skimming the surface of the water, then again just touching the 
waves to moisten their transparent wings. Sometimes, in their terror, | 
they flew right in at the cabin windows, looking so like tiny birds that 
they might well earn the name of “ sea-swallows,” bestowed on them in 
ancient days. It really seemed barbarous to capture those graceful 
involuntary guests, but such dainty morsels proved irresistible. So 
we preserved the curious wings of gauze-like membrane on a folding 
frame-work—in short, exaggerated pectoral fins (surely they must 
have inspired the Chinaman with the original design for his folding 
sail of matting or bamboo !), but the delicate little fish were consigned 
to the cook’s galley, and were voted to be the daintiest fish-morsels 
we had ever tasted. 

In the West Indian Isles, where their excellence is fully appre- 
ciated, and the supply inexhaustible, the favourite method of catching 
them is to rig out wide nets on poles on all sides of their boat ; then 
the fishers kindle a blazing fire in their iron brazier, knowing well how 
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quickly these silvery “sea-moths” will fly to the alluring light, only 
to find themselves helpless captives in some of the many nets. 
Almost exactly the same method of capture is practised in some of 
the South Sea Isles, where the natives go out at night in their canoes, 
carrying blazing torches and small nets on bamboos. 

It appears that there are so many different kinds of flying-fish that 
I might very well have commenced acquaintance with the family in the 
Mediterranean ; but as that pleasure was deferred till we met in the 
Red Sea, I naturally connect them with the many novelties which 
gave such additional interest to our voyage south of Suez. 

To begin with the early morning, we were offered the accustomed 
tea and coffee, under the name of “ chota hazeri ”—z.e. small break- 
fast. Next, we noticed that our luncheon was transformed into 
“ tiffen,” and that as we sat in the cabin silent Hindoo lads squatted 
on the floor, pulling punkahs to keep us cool, and at the same time 
blowing away all our papers, till some kind sailor friends supplied us 
with leaden weights. Evidently we were on the highway to some 
strangely new state of existence. 

The ship’s company, too, seemed to comprise samples of all the 
Oriental races: Chinese quartermasters, Malays, Lascars, splendid 
Nubian stokers, British officers. There were Hindoos, Mohamme- 
dans, Confucians, Buddhists, and Christians. 

The captain’s servant, who waited upon us, was a Kitmutgar of 
the true stamp—turbaned, white-robed, barefooted, a Mohammedan 
of course, else, how could he supply us with genuine roast beef? The 
fruits, too, at dessert were new—bunches of plantains, like creamy 
confectionery ; guavas, like indifferent pears, but hateful to smell ; 
pummeloes, like huge oranges with pink flesh; and scarlet pome- 
granates, duly prepared with wine and sprinkled with spices. 

The very rocks were altogether strange tous. Wonderful volcanic 
masses like giant heaps of tinder and slag round some antediluvian 
smelting furnace, masses of red and green and black lava cutting 
sharp against pale yellow earth, make these freaks of nature as strange 
in colour as in form. .One group bears the name of the twelve 
apostles. Then comes Bab-el-Mandeb—the Gate of Death—of Hell— 
or of Tears, as I heard it variously rendered. It was suggestive of all 
three as we first beheld it, standing out in purple relief against a 
glimpse of fiery sunrise, while clouds and sea were alike sombre and 
solemn. It received its very suggestive name from the Arabs of old 
on account of the dangers of its navigation. So numerous were the 
shipwrecks between these cruel gates that when any man started on 
this voyage he was held to have indeed entered the jaws of death, 
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and his family wailed and put on mourning for him as though he 
were already dead. 

Just opposite this headland lies the small island of Perim, 
commanding the entrance to the straits. On it stands a lighthouse 
and a small fort, both of very recent date. The story told concerning 
the annexation of this island is curious. From the beginning of time 
nobody had coveted so arid a rock, till one day it occurred to France 
that it might prove a useful position. So in January 1857 the 
French brig of war, JVisus, eighteen guns, was despatched to take 
possession, and very naturally she halted at Aden, where her officers 
were invited to mess, in the course of which, wine being in and wit out, 
so far as to loosen tongues, they divulged their mission. No comment 
was made, but Brigadier Coghlan (afterwards Sir William Coghlan), 
the commandant, silently wrote a few words on a slip of paper, 
which was at once despatched to Lieutenant Templer, commanding 
the Indian navy schooner Jai, five guns. Not a moment was lost, 
and the A/a/i immediately sped on her way to Perim, and there 
hoisted the British flag—to the no small amazement and disgust of 
the loquacious envoys, on their arrival thither the following day. 

We sailed past some extraordinary serrated crags, bearing the 
name of Jebel Hussan, with sharp teeth and pinnacles of every 
colour, bristling up from the general mass of slag and cinder-dust 
and ashes. And before us lay the mightiest rock of all, Aden—ceded 
to England by the Sultan after the inhabitants had maltreated the 
passengers of an English ship, which was wrecked on this inhospitable 
shore. Marco Polo and other travellers of old have told us 
tales of its greatness in bygone times—its riches and splendour as a 
place of traffic for all nations. Ofall this glory the sole remaining 
trace is that wonderful group of tanks ; whether they are the work of 
the Romans or of the old Moors is unknown, but for centuries they lay 
buried beneath rock and sand, their very existence forgotten. It is only 
some twenty or thirty years since they were excavated, to be the 
wonder of all beholders. The old civilisation having thus vanished, 
it is with unfeigned delight that we hail our first and only real glimpse 
of genuine savages ; quite the unmistakable article ! 

The rock in the distance, especially as seen from the Indian side, 
bears a strange resemblance to Gibraltar. There is the same great 
mass rising abruptly from the sea, the same low neck of sand connect- 
ing it with the distant blue and lilac hills. But as you draw near the 
likeness ceases, and only the impression ‘of terrible sterility forces 
itself on you. On every side of you are masses of lava ; above you 
the same lava, towers in dark, dreary, desolate ridges. A black and 
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red sea of petrified lava lies before you, so hot that it well nigh 
blisters the hand that touches it : for on rock and sand and sea, on 
the line of dazzling white houses, and on the little English church, 
the sun glares in fierce intensity, and its reflected rays seem hotter 
than those that fall on you direct. 

No wonder that the unhappy Europeans who are forced to remain 
here exhaust every simile from the “ Inferno ” to try and describe its 
horrors ; you can scarcely even wonder at the appalling number of 
suicides, among men half-maddened by the sun. As a sample of the 
delightful effect of life in Aden on the British mind, we were told 
that when the 82nd Regiment were about to be relieved from this 
hateful station they were at the last moment detained for an extra 
three months, and so intense was the revulsion from bliss to misery . 
that before the three months had expired no less than ten men had 
committed suicide. I merely tell the facts as they were told to me. 

Yet there are always some curious mortals who find pleasure in 
what most disgusts others ; who find meat where others see only 
poison ; so, even at Aden, I met one or two men who spoke of the 
place with positive affection, and I confess that as we sat in the great 
cool iron room at the house of the P. and O. Company, all draped 
with flags, and green with giant ferns (where cou/d they have grown ?) 
—and as we looked over the blue straits into the plains and hills of 
Arabia, I almost thought that even Aden could be pleasant, more 
especially as an excellent piano (suggesting the bail of the previous 
night) served to accompany the rich and tuneful voice of our host in 
many of our favourite old songs. 

In the street extending along the shore we found shops, kept by 
Parsees from Bombay, for the sale of English and foreign wares. 
But far more attractive were the quaint merchants of the shore, 
genuine Arabs, with long lines of camels, bringing grains and 
coffee from the interior, and armed with strange weapons. More 
curious still are the Somalis, genuine brown savages, lean lanky 
beings, with a minimum of raiment. Here first you are struck with 
the fact of the Eastern leg having no calf, and a singularly projecting 
heel, suggesting the Oriental description of a treacherous foe following 
a man’s footsteps, as one seeking to “ bruise his heel.” 

These odd beings come out in boat-loads to meet the steamer, 
offering things for sale: ostrich feathers, leopard skins, fans, shells, 
coral, eggs, sticks made of rhinoceros horn, and very quaint wicker 
baskets. Their chief anxiety is to be allowed to dive for coin, which 
they almost invariably bring up from the depths of the sea. A 
favourite steam-boat trick is to throw the metallic cap from the top 
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of wine-bottles, a deception which their quick eye detects before 
they have dived many yards, and they return to the surface with a 
laughing prayer for better coin. 

I am afraid that this is not the only occasion when this base sub- 
stitute for coin of the realm is made to do duty instead of the 
genuine article. It is said that the number of these tops which find 
their way into the church offertories of Hindoostan is strangely dis- 
creditable. One clergyman is reported to have announced the sum 
collected on the previous Sunday as amounting to so many rupees 
and annas, and thirteen soda-water tops! I doubt whether any of 
the heathén temples could have told of parallel irreverence. 

Further to enhance their beauty, fashion requires the Somalis to dye 
their black hair to the fashionable red hue. They have no Madame 
Rachel to invent new and refined methods of attaining this desirable 
end, but follow the custom of their forefathers, and plaster their 
heads with mud and lime, so that while undergoing this process their 
bodies seem to be surmounted by an earthy nodule ; after a given 
time this is washed off, and the captive hair comes forth rampant, a 
regular door-mat of wild, shaggy, reddish-yellow wool—probably 
further adorned by an upright ostrich feather! As a race they are 
weak men, said to have little stamina or power of endurance—more 
especially unable to endure thirst, to which one might suppose they 
were well inured. Many of them have the teeth much discoloured 
from the practice of chewing 4aé, a mildly exciting drug. 

Their curious method of wishing anybody good luck is to spit 
upon him—a custom which certainly sounds strange to us, and yet 
is somewhat akin to that of licking thumbs, which in bygone days 
was the recognised symbol among the lower classes all over Scotland 
that a sale had been agreed on, and all was satisfactory. To this 
day the custom is quite common in some parts of Ross-shire and 
Sutherland, where a lick often precedes a hearty shake of the hand 
in acknowledging an obligation of any sort whatever. The practice 
was even recognised by law, and decrees are extant sustaining sales 
upon surnmonses of thumb-licking, which state that the parties had 
licked thumbs when concluding their bargain! It is said that the 
same custom prevails in some parts of India. In the north-western 
Highlands of Scotland this was the orthodox ceremony of betrothal 
between lad and lass, and to break the vow thus plighted was held 
to be a vile form of perjury. So you see the Somalis are not the 
only race who recognise mystic virtue in saliva ! 

Captain Burton has given us some very curious particulars of his 
wanderings among these people. He tells us how one night he 
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overheard a woman groaning in spirit, in agony from toothache, 
and all night long her cry was, “O Allah! may Thy teeth ache like 
mine. O Allah! may Thy gums be sore as mine.” The poor soul, 
like all her neighbours, rested her aching head on a hollowed block 
of wood which acts the part of a pillow. All the Somalis wage deadly 
warfare against the crow, which they affirm to have been created 
white, but which in evil hour betrayed the hiding-place of the 
Prophet by an untimely croak, whereupon he cursed the bird of ill- 
omen, and it became black, since which time it has shared the fate 
of all creatures when down in their luck, and has been mercilessly 
hooted, and pecked at, and destroyed. : 

Among other quaint statistics of Somali domestic life we are told 
that the custom of kissing is a thing unknown ; that the regulation 
allowance of wives is four (as authorised by the Prophet), and that 
on the arrival of a new one the amiable husband inaugurates the 
amenities of domestic life by giving the bride a sound whipping with 
a Jeathern thong, by way of at once subduing any lurking iil-temper in 
the luckless damsel. Evidently the Somalis have yet to learn the 
Scotch proverb that “ Ye may ding the de’il into a woman, but ye’ll 
no ding it out o’ her!” We found considerable amusement in 
bargaining with some of these queer beings for their various 
merchandise, and were much struck by the acuteness of the inevitable 
‘“‘ gamin”—the young savage mind having evidently imbibed many 
Western views on the morality of trade. 

One of our friends, whose “sunny” quarters were up in the 
cantonments, now suggested that we should drive there, which we 
accordingly did, passing through dark tunnels and deep fissures in 
the rocks, all fortified and guarded, so that not the most cat-like 
Arab could by any possibility enter British territory save by the 
authorised road, and under surveillance of many _sentries. 
Hateful as are what may be called “ the civil lines” of Aden, this 
military station exceeds its horrors tenfold, being literally the heart 
of an extinct crater—and nothing but a crater—barren as on the day 
of its creation. Right overhead towers Jebel Shamsan, where, 
according to Arab tradition, Cain and his sons built the first fire- 
temple on the highest crest of the crater. Here, too, Cain (or Kabil, 
as they call him) was buried—a meet tomb for a murderer. 

As a station for human beings in the tropics none more hateful 
could be conceived. It is a true trap for sunbeams, where they are 
least welcome, and the temperature in summer is such that it could 
scarcely be hotter if the volcano were in full play. On every side we 
looked on calcined wreck, blackened by some mighty conflagration. 
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Even then, in the depth of winter, the sultry heat was almost unbear- 
able : the breathless stillness, the oppressive glare and brightness— 
and from our hearts we pitied our luckless countrymen, who 
stood melting on parade, or cleaning big guns and piling shot and 
shell. 

The aforesaid ancient tanks were the next object of interest— a 
wonderful series of gigantic reservoirs coated with polished white 
cement like marble, and constructed one behind the other, up the 
principal gorge in the black-rock mountain, so that whenever it does 
rain, which it does about once in three years, ' every drop of water that 
falls on any part of the cliffs rushes down the hard, clean lava, by 
myriad courses, into one or other of these tanks—and though they are 
said to contain thirty million gallons, in less than half an hour they are 
full to overflowing: a statement which is generally disbelieved by new 
comers, so that when the rare delight of rain begins, every one rushes 
to the tanks, heedless of, or rather rejoicing in, the luxury of getting 
soaked ; our escort told us that he, for one, had verified the assertion, 
for that less than half an hour had flooded the place. These tanks 
are relics of the days of Aden’s medizval greatness, but, as we have 
seen, their very existence was long forgotten, and they were only 
discovered in the course of certain excavations, and restored within 
recent years. 

Round the tanks are minute shrubberies which are shown with 
pride, as a triumph of skill over nature. They contain some common 
green plants, which have been reared at a cost far beyond the most 
precious exotics. The flower-beds are neatly edged with inverted 
soda-water bottles—very suggestive! In former days the whole 
supply of drinking water had to be carried into the settlements from 
wells outside the fortifications. Now the power of distilling fresh 
water from the sea has made the place independent of such risk of 
drought. 

Returning along the shore, we had the delight of collecting shells 
and corals of various sorts and colours—dead and wave-worn, as a 
matter of course, nevertheless a joy which it were vain to tell to 
unsympathising ears. One who understood it well—a great, large- 
hearted man 2—has compared it to the bliss of nutting in the autumn 
woods ; and well do we all know it who in the bright days of happy 
childhood have played on the golden sands, and in beautiful caves, 
“roking” in transparent rock pools for shells and weeds and all 
manner of spoils of the deep ! 

So at least we were assured by some Adenites ; others declared they had a 


regular rainy season every year. 
* Dr. Norman Macleod. 
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It was still daylight when we returned with all our treasures to 
the good ship ; so being anxious to get a drawing of the “Old Cinder 
Heap” (as Aden is irreverently called), we engaged a picturesque 
native boat, and rowed out to sea a couple of miles. If ever distance 
lent enchantment to any view, it does so to Aden, which became 
more and more beautiful as we receded, and the evening lights 
transfigured the brown rocks till we were fain to do them homage as 
to a stately king clothed in imperial purple and crowned with rubies, 
having for emerald throne the clear green sea. Behind us the lesser 
rocks stood out like sharp needles, “dark against day’s golden 
death,” and everything was very still and solemn. 

Sorely we grudged having to return to the many jarring sounds 
of steam-boat life, and all night long the dirty work of coaling went 
on with infinite noise : half-naked Somalis tramping up and down 
with heavy coal-baskets, singing wild choruses, talking and shouting— 
seeming in the pale lamplight like some weird visitors from the lower 
world, working out their dreary penance. 

At sunrise we sailed, leaving the rock in grand dark masses, 
capped with light mists, and the shapely peaks of Jebel Hussan 
lying on the horizon, flushed with delicate pink and lilac. And so 
we bade farewell to the Red Sea. 

C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 























PAUL SCARRON. 


ORMERLY there flourished an entire branch of literature, which 
the gradual progress of civilisation and an increased tendency 
to hyper-delicacy, or at least to decent phraseology, is prone to efface, 
if not wholly to obliterate ; this branch is the “ burlesque.” Its aim 
is to expose human foibles and to contrast incongruities without pre- 
tending to harmonise them ; it must be lively without being ironical, 
bitter, or satirical, and is nearly always accompanied by a certain 
amount of coarseness, not unmixed with good nature, careful descrip- 
tion of details, and even a somewhat fanciful imaginative power. It 
generally chooses grave or nobly-born personages and places them in 
ridiculous and mirth-provoking situations, makes them express them- 
selves in sentences strongly in contrast with those we should naturally 
expect them to employ, and is more or less related to the “‘ mock- 
heroic,” in which vulgar and commonplace characters adopt a heroic 
style and bearing, and use grandiloquent expressions quite opposed 
to their every-day actions. In both may be found a continual anti- 
thesis between the actors in the human drama and the language put 
into their mouth. The burlesque school flourished again on the 
French stage during the palmy days of the Second Empire, and its 
productions spread all over Europe, so that there exists scarcely any 
civilised or semi-civilised country which has not been satiated with 
such operas as “La Belle Héléne,” “Orphée aux Enfers,” “ La 
Grande Duchesse,” and others of the same kind. Some of the 
English comic operas of the present time also show a strong leaning 
towards the “ mock-heroic.” 

The ancients did not often make use of “ burlesque” as it is at 
present understood, though it seems to have been known to them ; 
for certain satirical dramas, in which gods and heroes are uttering 
vulgar language, appear to belong to this category. The “ Batra- 
chomyomachia, the Battle between the Frogs and Mice,” which 
relates the adventures of Psycarpax “of great Troxartas line,” apper- 
tains rather to the mock-heroic school. During the sixteenth century 
several Italian poets, such as Berni in his “Rime burlesche,” and 
Caporali in his “ Esequie di Mecenate,” and other works, obtained a 
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great reputation in burlesque poetry ; but, strictly speaking, their verse, 
full of sparkling wit, vivacious buffoonery, or vengeful satire, impatient 
of all restraint, so elegant in style, harmonious in metre, and licentious 
in expression, is wholly different from what the English and French 
understand by “ burlesque ”"—a word which seems not to have been 
employed before the year 1637, when the French poet Sarazin was 
the first to make use of it, instead of “grotesque,” which until then 
had been in fashion. 

Burlesque literature in France was chiefly in vogue during the 
greater part of the reign of Louis XIV., the most pompous of all 
monarchs, who, whatever were his faults, played his royal part with a 
more than becoming dignity, and strutted, “ every inch a king,” before 
the courtiers, who idolised him, or pretended to do so, and the French 
nation at large, who admired him till within the latter years of his 
rule. Burlesque had sprung up, however, whilst bis royal father was 
still alive, at a time when nobles and adventurers were swaggering 
about in gaily-bedizened apparel, with martial air, curled-up mus- 
tachios, their hands continually on the hilts of their swords, address- 
ing one another in metaphorical and bombastic language, and acting 
nearly always in a more or less‘absurd manner. 

Another branch of literature is often confounded with the “ bur- 
lesque,” namely, the “ jocose,” or what the French call the genre 
bouffon ; but this only seeks to produce laughter, and selects, therefore, 
characters, scenes, and ideas which are ridiculous and clothed in an 
analogous style. By “grotesque” is now generally understood any 
literary or artistic work having a tendency to caricature, combined 
with superabundant warmth of colour, eccentricity of expression, 
fantastic weirdness and originality, and, above all, with an inclination 
to exaggerate what is naturally handsome or hideous. In all the three 
branches of comic literature just mentioned Paul Scarron was easily 
first, and is considered by the French a master in these peculiar literary 
subdivisions, It is, therefore, strange that up to the present time no 
good life of this author has ever been written in France; though this 
may be partly accounted for by the fact that until the death of 
Louis XIV. his very name was “ tabooed” in courtly circles. 

Paul Scarron—whose name is sometimes written with one “r”— 
one of the most extraordinary literary phenomena, did not begin to 
exercise his talents till almost wholly crippled in body and com- 
pletely paralysed. He was born in Paris about the year 1611, and 
his father, a barrister, or, as it was then called, a comseiller au parle- 
ment, is said to have enjoyed a yearly income of more than twenty 
thousand /ivres, which may be considered as equivalent to nearly three 
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thousand pounds sterling at the present time. According to some, 
his family came originally from Lyons, but the most accredited 
opinion is that the Scarrons were a branch of a noble house from 
Moncaglieri, in Piémont, where one of his ancestors lies buried under 
a tomb of white marble, in one of the chapels of this small town. 
Another branch took the name of De Veaujour in addition to 
its own, and in 1629 one of its female members married the 
well-known French Marshal Antoine d’Aumont-Rochebaron, whilst 
the name of an uncle of our author, who was bishop of Grenoble, 
has only come down to posterity on account of the length of his 
beard. 

Life must have seemed roseate to Paul Scarron, for he was well 
connected, young, had fair prospects of rising in the world, and was 
dearly beloved by his parents, as well as by half-a-dozen brothers and 
sisters. The death of his mother, Gabrielle Goguet, was the first blow 
he received ; his father married again a certain Francoise de Plaix, 
and a second family made its appearance. Old Scarron was an easy- 
going man, who, no doubt, only wished to spend his life pleasantly, 
but the second wife was, probably, domineering, and not too friendly 
disposed towards her step-children. Paul, then a mere youth, often 
replied in bitter epigrammatic language to her stinging remarks, and, 
even at that time, gave as good as he received. The domestic hearth 
became unbearable, and finally his father was obliged to send him 
away on a visit to one of his relatives, then dwelling in Charleville, a 
town in the French Ardennes, only built about fifteen years before 
by the Duke of Nevers. Here Paul remained for nearly two 
years, and, when scarcely seventeen years old, returned to Paris 
became an adéé, and gave himself up to a life of pleasure and 
enjoyment. He visited the houses of such free-and-easy beauties 
as Marion de Lorme and Ninon de lEnclos, and struck up 
an acquaintance with such jovial epicureans as Saint-Evremond, 
Chapelle, Bachaumont, and many other literary men of fashion whose 
notions cf morality and philosophy were not very rigid. Thus he 
went his round in the merry whirligig of Parisian life, until, in his 
twenty-fourth year, he left for Italy, a voyage at that time almost 
considered necessary to give the final polish to a gentleman and 
scholar. ° 

He seems to have stopped there for some time, and met at 
Rome the painter Nicolas Poussin and the French poet Francois 
Maynard ; but whatever impressions Italy made on him, no trace of 
them is to be found in his writings. He did not endeavour “Old 
Rome out of her ashes to revive, and give a second life to dead 
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decayes,” ' for the only mention to be found in his works of Italy is 
when he speaks of “the ‘vineyards,’” a name given to several 
gardens in Rome finer than those of the Luxemburg or the Tuileries, 
which cardinals and other persons of rank keep up at great expense, 
more out of vanity than for their own amusement, as they never, or 
at least very seldom, go there themselves.”* These so-called “ vine- 
yards ” were, in reality, country houses in which old and young sprigs 
of nobility often entertained their friends of both sexes—above all, 
those who were not too particular in their notions of morality. It is 
more than probable that our youthful a4dé caught there the germs of 
the dreadful disease which afterwards destroyed his health and made 
him a helpless invalid for life, until death released him from all his 


. sufferings. 


We find Scarron back in France about the year 1637 ; he was 
residing then at a country seat of the Count de Tessé, Vernie, nearly 
fifteen leagues from the town of Mans. Thither he seems to have 
returned often, for some poetical epistles, addressed to Madame de 
Hautefort, are dated from Vernie, four and six years later ; but he 
probably dwelt habitually in Paris. Meanwhile, Cardinal Richelieu 
had dismissed his father from his official position, on account of 
some fancied conspiracy, and banished him to Touraine. 

Young Scarron was now in his twenty-seventh year; he “had had 
a constitution strong enough to drink as much as most men,” or, as 
he himself calls it, 2 7 allemande ; “had been a good dancer, some- 
what of an artist, and even a musician, able to play fairly on the lute, 
and skilful in all bodily exercises;”* but then he became sorely dis- 
tressed by the appearance of the first symptoms of his terrible 
malady, which, lasting for more than twenty years, rendered him 
completely paralysed ; so that at last he sometimes could move 
neither hand nor foot, and only wag his tongue and turn about 
his head. This he says himself in prefacing one of his latter 
works : “to that pair of worthy gentlemen and my dearly beloved 
friends Ménage and Sarazin, or Sarazin and Ménage, to whom I 
dedicate this book, in order to kill two birds with one stone. I can- 
not tell whether I have any claim to act on this proverb, as I am a 
cripple both in my hands and feet.” 


1 Edmund Spenser’s Envoy to Du Bellay, prefixed to the English poet's 
translation of his French compeer’s Antiguttés de Rome. 

2 See Scarron’s Comtical Romance, part i. ch. xiii. 

* Scarron states this himself in a letter to the Abbé Jacques Carpentier de 
Marigny, one of the pamphleteers of the Fronde, several years after he had been 
attacked by paralysis. 
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According to a tradition which is now completely discredited, 
Scarron’s disease was owing to his having been obliged to take 
shelter in some stagnant pool to escape the vengeance of the popu- 
lace of Mans, enraged at seeing one of their clergymen appear in a 
somewhat obscene carnival disguise ; but as he fell ill about half-a- 
dozen years before he obtained a canon’s stall in the town just men- 
tioned, it is more probable that his bodily infirmities were the 
consequence of youthful indiscretions and riotous living. 

His sufferings became so great that he tried one physician after 
another to obtain some alleviation of his violent pains, and whilst 
being carried about he composed some verses, such as the “ Adieu au 
Marais ”—the parish where he dwelt—in which he mentions the names 
of all his acquaintances ; and the Ode “Le Chemin du Marais au 
Faubourg Saint-Germain,” in which suburb, by the advice of some 
fashionable quack, he in vain took some “bains de tripes.” He 
twice went to essay the efficacy of the waters of Bourbon L’Archam- 
baud, a well-known watering-place almost in the centre of France, 
which afterwards became the favourite resort of Madame de Montes- 
pan, and wrote some “ Légendes” in rhyme about this townlet, where 
he also made the acquaintance of Gaston d’Orleans, the brother of 
Louis XIII. But when he found that all his attempts to get cured 
were hopeless, he resolved to return to Paris, and to depend on 
literature for his subsistence. From that time he began to pour 
forth endless epistles in verse, sonnets, madrigals, songs, and satires, 
and amongst others he sent to the Catdinal de Richelieu a poetical 
Requéte, which was cleverly dated :— 

Fait 4 Paris, ce dernier jour d’Octobre, 

Par moi, Scarron, qui malgré moi suis sobre, 
L’an que i’on prit le fameux Perpignan, 

Et sans canon la ville de Sedan. 

This complimentary allusion to these two towns—the first taken 
by the French on the 29th of August, 1642, and the other given 
up by the Duke de Bouillon in the month of September—might have 
brought our poet some pecuniary reward ; but the death of the 
minister, which took place on the 4th of December of the same 
year, prevented this. A poetical Reguéfe was then addressed to the 
King, but the latter followed the cardinal to the grave within a few 
months of his death, and so probably poor Scarron received nothing 
for his pains, whilst a poetical epistle on the Fair at Orleans was for- 
warded to the duke of that name, with somewhat better results. 

About this time Scarron’s father seems to. have died, and as our 
poet thought himself and his brothers an sisters unjustly deprived 
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of a portion of their father’s inheritance, he commenced a law-suit 
against his step-mother, which, even in Scarron’s time, was not done 
for nothing. At that time he had two sisters depending on him, of 
whom he himself is reputed to have said, “that the one loved 
wine not wisely but too well, and that the other showed her affection 
for the male sex in a similar manner,”! whilst his health gave way, 
at the very moment he was compelled to think of making a living. 
Luckily for him, in 1643 he was appointed to some prebend belong- 
ing to the Cathedral of Mans, through the influence of a certain 
Abbé de Lavardin, a descendant of an influential and noble Maine 
family, who, five years after Scarron’s nomination, became himself 
bishop of that town, and one of whose relatives had, a score of years 
before, filled the same episcopal seat for more than thirty-six years. 
As Scarron had already been presented to the Queen by Madame 
de Hautefort, and had obtained the title of “the Queen’s own 
patient,” as well as a pension, and as even the miserly Cardinal 
Mazarin allowed him five hundred crowns a year, he seems for 
nearly three years to have lived in clover at Mans and to have dwelt 
in one of the residences ailowed to the canons of the cathedral, 
which finally he was obliged to abandon. 

A year after being appointed to his living he published “ Typhon, 
ou la Gigantomachie,” a long poem in five cantos, relating the war 
and revolts of the giants against the gods, which belongs rather to 
the jocose than to the burlesque branch of literature, for the giants 
were to Scarron no real “ grave and noble personages placed in ridi- 
culous situations,” but, b-~~owed by him from the mythology, became 
the creatures of his own eccentric fancy, expressing themselves in 
most extraordinary language. In the first canto of ‘ Typhon,” 
Cardinal Mazarin is addressed as follows :— 

O grand Mazarin, 6 grand Homme! 
Riche trésor venu de Rome... . 
Esprit qui ne t’endors jamais, 
Expert en guerre, expert en paix, 
Jule plus grand que le grand Jule. 


This canto begins thus :— 


Je chante, quoique d'un gosier 
Qui ne mache point de laurier, 
Non Hector, non le brave Enée, 
Non Amphiare ou Capanée, 





' Scarron’s elder sister, Fiancoise, was generally believed to have been the 
mistress of the Duke de Tresmes, though some persons pretended she was married 
to him. 
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Non le vaillant fils de Thetis; 
Tous ces gens-la sont trop petits, 
Et ne vont pas a la ceinture 
De ceux dont j’écris l’aventure. 
Je chante cet homme étonnant, 
Devant qui Jupiter tonnant, 
Plus vite qu’un trait d’arbaléte, 
S’enfuit sans oser tenir téte. 
Je chante l’horrible Typhon, 
Au nez crochu comme un griffon, 
A qui cent bras, longs comme gaules, 
Sortaient de deux seules épaules. 

“Typhon” pleased the public and sold largely. Scarron re- 
solved now to try his hand at play-writing, and, a year after the 
publication of his poem, brought out at the theatre of the Hotel de 
Bourgogne a comedy in five acts and in verse, “ Jodelet, ou le Maitre 
Valet,” in which the Spanish “Gracioso” is put on the stage as a 
boasting, bragging servant, full of vices and impudence. This comedy 
was so successful that the following year another play of Scarron, also 
in verse, made its appearance,—-“ Les Trois Dorothées, ou Jodelet 
souffleté,”—which again appears to have been highly appreciated, for 
within a twelvemonth was published a third of his versified 
comedies, “ Les Boutades du Capitan Matamore et ses Comédies,” 
in which a sort of French Bobadil relates his adventures in stanzas, 
odes, elegies, and various kinds of verse, and describes even his 
marriage in rhymes all ending in “ment” ; but it seems never to 
have been acted.! 

The plot of all Scarron’s comedies, borrowed from the Spanish, 
never very clear, becomes more and more entangled as the play goes 
on. Servants blunder, ladies’-maids make mistakes through 
stupidity, thoughtlessness, or even sometimes by chance, and finally 
the intricate clue is unravelled by an accident quite unforeseen and 
startling. The actors indulge in stupid conversation and foolish 
compliments ; the hand of the old and doating lover is always 
refused, and he is not seldom ridiculed; the young gallant is ever 
represented as lively and tenderly beloved; and whilst the male and 
female servant fill up the comic scenes, hardly any attempt is 
made at original character drawing ; and the unity of place, even at 
present so beloved by the French, is wholly neglected, and one act 
takes place in a garden, and another in a room or street. 

The “Eneide Travestita” of the Italian poet J. B. Lalli 
probably suggested to Scarron his “ Virgile Travesti,” a somewhat 

1 I have not been able to find this comedy in any of the collected editions of 
Scarron’s works. 
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coarse but perfect model of a burlesque poem, the first book of 
which appeared in 1648, and was dedicated to the Queen Anne of 
Austria. He announced his intentions of publishing every month 
in succession a travestie of one of the twelve books of Virgil's 
“ ZEneid,” but seems, however, to have abandoned this idea, for the 
seventh book, dedicated to the Duke of Roquelaure, “the ugliest 
man in France,” was only published during the latter half of the year 
1652. Scarron burlesqued the first eight books of Virgil’s epic poem, 
and Charles Cotton, the friend of Walton, and author of the second 
part of the “Complete Angler,” translated, not very faithfully, into 
English the first and fourth books of Scarron’s version, taking care not 
to soften a single indelicate or coarse expression. We give as a 
sample of the English paraphrase the description of the sight Eneas 
beheld on landing at Carthage :— 

The town was full all in a pother, 

Some doing one thing, some another. 

Some digging were, some making mortar, 

Some hewing stones in such a quarter ; 

For they were all, as story tells, 

Building or doing something else : 

And to be short, all that he sees 

Were working busily as bees. 

I’ the middle of the town there stood 4 

A goodly elm o’ergrown with wood : 

And under that were stocks most duly, 

To lock them fast that were unruly . =. -. 

Near stood the church, a pretty building, 

Plain as a pike-staff without gilding ; 

I cannot liken any to it, 

Unless ’t be Pancras, if you know it. 

The “Virgile Travesti” created a perfect furore, and soon a 
host of imitators sprang up, who did their best to follow in the 
footsteps of Scarron, and to burlesque in verse Ovid, Horace, Lucian, 
Juvenal, Homer, and other celebrated classical authors, whilst one of 
these imitators even ventured to describe in burlesque verse the 
“ Passion of Our Lord.” This rage for “ burlesque ” lasted for about 
twenty years, and then subsided as suddenly as “it had originated. 
None of these burlesque poems is now remembered except Scarron’s, 
which, in spite of its want of delicacy, its forced and often tiresome 
buffoonery, contains entire passages inspired by real “ vis comica,” 
and full of true wit and ingenious and refined criticism. _ 

The success of Scarron’s poem was a great boon to him, and 
enabled him to live for some time in comparative comfort and ease. 
He stood greatly in need of these, if we can believe a portrait drawn 
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by himself, the accuracy of which seems to be confirmed by the 
testimony of all his friends, and which prefaced his poem “ Relation 
des Parques et des Pottes sur la Mort de Voiture,” a poet who died 
in 1648. The book was adorned with a copperplate representing a 
back view of Scarron seated in a peculiar kind of chair, which it 
would be a misnomer to call an easy-chair, was dedicated “ to the 
courteous reader who never saw me,” and accompanied by the 
following written portrait of the unfortunate author, very characteristic 
of his own peculiar style :— 

“Unknown friend, who never saw me in your life, and perhaps 
never troubled yourself much about it, because there is nothing to 
be got by the sight of such a fellow as I am, allow me to tell you that 
I am not very anxious you should behold me iz propria personé, 
because I have been informed that some facetious gentlemen make 
themselves merry at the expense of an unhappy wretch, and describe 
me as another sort of monster than I really am. Some affirm I am 
a complete cripple,! and others maintain that I have no thighs, and 
am set upon a table in a cage, where I chatter like a blind magpie; 
whilst not a few will tell you, and swear it, too, if you would let 
them, that my hat is fastened to a cord which runs through a pulley, 
and that I hoist it up or let it down as often as I have to salute a 
friend who does me the honour of paying me a visit. 

“ I therefore thought myself obliged, in conscience and all that, to 
prevent them from telling any longer so many horrid falsehoods ; and, 
therefore, I ordered my picture to be engraved, as you see it, in the 
beginning of this book. I know you will grumble, courteous reader, 
for every reader in the world grumbles more or less ; and, as for me, 
I can grumble as well as the best of them, when ‘tis my turn to be a 
reader. You will grumble, I dare say, and huff, and puff, because, 
forsooth, I show you my back. But prithee, old friend, don’t be too 
choleric. Be assured that I did not do it with a design to turn my 
back upon the company, but only because its convexity is more fit to 
receive an inscription than the concavity of my stomach, which is 
wholly covered by the penthouse of my head hanging over it ; and 
also because my shape, or rather my irregular personal appearance, 
may be perceived from behind as well asin front. I am not so con- 
ceited as to pretend to make a present to the public—for by those 


The original has cud-de-jatte, an expression connected with jatte, a. bowl, 
because formerly, before orthopedic science was known, those unfortunate 
creatures who had lost the use of their lower limbs, or even the limbs them- 
selves, were put into a large wooden bowl, and with two sticks in their hands, 
had to paddle their way along the high road of life. 
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jolly damsels the nine muses, I swear and protest that I never 
dreamt in my life of seeing my phiz on a medal—but I would have 
had my picture drawn if I could have found an artist bold enough 
to take my countenance in black and white. Therefore, for want of 
a picture, I describe myself to you as near as I can. 

“ T am past thirty-eight, as you may see by the back of my chair. 
If I live to be forty, I shall add the Lord knows how many 
misfortunes to those I have already suffered for these eight or nine 
years past. There was a time when my size was not to be found 
fault with, though now it is of the smallest. My illness has made me 
shorter by a foot; my head is somewhat too big considering my 
height, and my face is full enough, in all conscience, for me who 
carries such a skeleton of a body about him. I have hair enough on 
my head not to need a wig, and many grey hairs, too, in spite of the 
proverb.' My sight is good enough, though my eyes are large and 
of a blue colour ; and one of them is sunk deeper into my head than 
the other, because I lean on that side. My nose is well enough; 
my teeth, which in days of yore looked like a row of square pearls, 
are now like boxwood, and will very soon be of a slate colour. I 
have lost one tooth and a half on the left side and two and a half 
precisely on the right, and I have two more standing somewhat out 
of their ranks ; my legs and thighs had at first the shape of an obtuse 
angle, then of a right angle, and finally of an acute angle ; my thighs 
and body form another, and my head being continually bent over my 
stomach makes me look more or less like a Z. My armsare shrivelled up 
as well as my legs, and my fingers as well as my arms; in short, lama 
living epitome of human misery. This, as near as I can give, is my 
shape. Since I have got so far, I will even tell you something of my 
disposition. Underthe rose be it spoken, courteous reader, I do this 
only to swell the bulk of my book, at the request of the bookseller, 
the poor dog, it seems, being afraid that he should be a loser by this 
impression if he did not give the courteous reader enough for his 
money. Were it not for this, this digression would be of no more 
purpose than a thousand others. But to our consolation let it be 
said that ours is not the first age in which people play the fools out 
of complaisance, without reckoning the follies they commit of their 
own accord. 

“T was always a little hasty in temper, a little given to good living, 
and rather lazy. I frequently call my servant a nincompoop, and a 
little after address him as ‘sir.’ I hate no man, and could wish all 


' The original has ‘* J’en ai beaucoup de blancs, en dépit du proverbe,” but 
to what proverb Scarron refers I have not been able to discover, 
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the world had the same feelings for me ; I am as blithe as a bird 
when I have money—and should be much more so were I in health; 
Iam merry enough in company, and am quite happy when I am 
alone ; I bear all my ills pretty patiently. And now, as I humbly 
imagine the porch to be big enough for the house, it is high time for 
me to conclude.” 

About the year 1648 another versified comedy of this “living 
epitome of human misery,” “ L’Héritier Ridicule,” made its appear- 
ance, which is said to have pleased the youthful king, Louis XIV., 
so much, that he had it performed twice in one day. This same 
year Scarron’s friend, Mlle. de Hautefort, married the Marshal de 
Schomberg, and, of course, out came our poet with an epithalamium. 
He also published between the years 1643 and 1651 various collec- 
tions of his poetical epistles, and his other rhythmical productions, 
amongst which some drinking songs, in verses of thirteen and 
fourteen syllables, and some eating songs, of which Scarron seems to 
have been the inventor, attracted notice by their novelty. The 
Prince of Orange, who about this time visited France, sent to our 
deformed poet soine pecuniary assistance, and received in return an 
ode in which Scarron lavishes his thanks profusely, and when later 
on the prince died he wrote some “Stances Héroiques” on his 
death. 

During the wars and rebellion of the Fronde, chiefly directed 
against Cardinal Mazarin, many pamphlets appeared, in prose as 
well as in verse, all aimed at the statesman then at the helm of 
the Gallic ship of state. One of the bitterest and most scurrilous of 
these was “La Mazarinade,” supposed to have been written by 
Scarron, in which the cardinal is no longer called “ greater than 
Czesar,” as he was in the opening of “Typhon” ; but in which it is 
distinctly stated that “ mon Jule n’est pas César.” When, however, 
Mazarin, a couple of years later, returned triumphantly to Paris, the 
poet clearly saw the error of his ways, admitted that the cardinal 
had been “autrefois l'objet de Il’injuste satire,” and declared his 
regret in having attacked him, above all for his own sake, for :— 


Pour le malheur des temps, et surtout pour le mien, 
J’ai douté d’un mérite aussi pur que le sien. 


He even went so far as to write to some gentleman connected 
with the Court, but whose name has not transpired, that he had 
never dared to write to Her Majesty and make his innocence appear ; 
but, continues he, “ you gave me to understand that the Queen has 
asked for some of my plays, which makes me flatter myself that she 
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still remembers such a wretch as I am. During the troubles of the 
Regency everything, good, bad, or indifferent, that was printed in 
Paris passed under my name ; and this abuse still continues, not- 
withstanding all the pains I have taken to undeceive the world. 
Some insolent libels against His Eminence were fathered on me, and 
perhaps the reason of it was because another gentleman of the 
purple, belonging to a party opposed to His Eminence, was pleased 
to honour me with his friendship ”—of course the coadjutor de Retz, 
then in disgrace, was meant—“ but I was known and loved by him 
from my youth, long before his reputation began to decline at Court.” 
He beseeches the Queen “to drop her indignation against an 
unhappy wretch who has not long to live.” His request was granted, 
and he was pardoned, but he never again received his pensions, 
though Fouquet, the “surintendant des finances,” as soon as he 
heard of his loss, allowed our paralysed literary man yearly sixteen 
hundred livres, for which he received no other reward but a dozen 
or so of very cleverly-written letters, and the dedication of a rather 
long but smartly-written burlesque ode relating the adventures of 
Leander and Hero. About this time was also published the 
“ Baronade,” one of Scarron’s violent poetical satires directed against 
a certain financier Baron. 

In 1651, the same year the “ Mazarinade” saw the light, 
appeared the first part of a work on which now Scarron’s reputa- 
tion chiefly rests—namely, the prose romance, “I.e Roman Comique ;” 
the second part of which appeared six years later, whilst the 
third and final part, published after our author’s death, was never 
written by him at all. The “Roman Comique,” intended as a 
reaction against “the fashionable novels of Mlle. de Scudéri, and 
of Honoré d’Urfé, with their sham shepherds and shepherdesses, 
their pretended “high falutin” sentiments, and their euphuistic 
language, often went to the other extreme,—excessive coarseness 
and indelicacy. It describes vividly the adventures of a troop of 
strolling players in the provinces, and brings before us human 
beings, with all their faults and virtues, whose actions are related 
in simple and clear language, whilst the jocular mood of the author 
suits the subjects he treats of. It remains the best of all the comic 
and realistic novels of the seventeenth century, and its various 
| personages, such as the liliputian, cantankerous, and conceited 

Ragotin ; the misanthropical and envious actor La Rancune ; the 
| scoundrelly La Rapiniétre ; the pretentious poet Roquebrune ; the 
amorous Le Destin and Léonard ; the tender-hearted young ladies 
De l’Etoile and Angélique ; the sorely-tried Mrs. La Caverne ; and 
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the enormous Mrs. Bouvillon, are considered typical characters up to 
the present day. Scarron might have seen some of these strolling 
players during his residence in the town of Mans, for it is now 
generally supposed that he wanted to represent the actors of a well- 
known provincial troop, who travelled about the country under the 
guidance of a certain Jean Baptiste de Monchaingre, better known 
as Filandre, and who visited Mans whilst our author dwelt there. 
Four stories, freely imitated from the Spanish, are also interpolated in 
the “ Roman Comique,” which novel may have been suggested by a 
book, “ The Amusing Journey,” fitst published in 1603, written by 
the Spanish actor Augustin de Roxas, and containing dialogues 
between three of his fellow-comedians and himself relating their 
adventures and experiences; though the two novels completely 
differ in subject and treatment. The three parts of the “ Roman 
Comique” have been “ rendered into English by Mr. Thomas Brown, 
Mr. Savage, and others,” whilst an abbreviated translation of the same 
work by Oliver Goldsmith was published after the latter’s death. 

Our little “ epitome of all human miseries” seems seldom to have 
been well off, for he was always asking for something or other in his 
letters and in his verses, while his friend Segrais, the secretary to Mlle. 
de Montpensier, admits that “ nobody ever wrote more dedications 
than Scarron did, but he received money for them. M.de Belliévre 
sent him a hundred crowns because he had dedicated a certain book to 
him, and I brought him fifty from Mlle. de Montpensier for a wretched 
comedy (this comedy was the ‘Ecolier de Salamanque’) he dedicated 
to her.” Nothing came amiss to Scarron, and he accepted everything 
gratefully ; and whether it was money, an abbey, firewood, books, a 
carriage, pies, cheese, poultry, and even puppies, was always profuse 
in his thanks. If any other literary man of the period asked for any- 
thing, or was dedicating one of his works to some nobleman, Scarron 
was the first to make fun of him, but then it must be admitted that 
when our author begged he did so in a jocular way and without any 
meanness. In extenuation of his unceasing applications for relief 
might be brought forward his terrible bodily sufferings and the dreadful 
position in which he was placed. And yet Scarron never lost his 
good temper, and though now and then he gave vent to his feelings 
in prose as well as in poetry, he could not be wholly serious. In one 
of his letters to de Marigny, already quoted, he acknowledges that he 
“ might have lived a comfortable life, though somewhat obscure ; but 
when these cruel thoughts come into my head, I swear to you, dear 
friend of mine, that if it had been lawful to make away with oneself, 
I would long ago have rid myself of all my miseries by taking a stiff 
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dose of poison, and I believe I shall be forced to do it at last.” 
And then our author breaks out in poetry— 

These cruel pains, neath which I groan, 

Would force complaints from hearts of stone, 

I cannot hope to find repose, 

Till death my wearied eyes does close. 

Why should those cruel stars delight 

On me to shed their restless spite ? 

’Tis plain, I suffer for the crime 

Of trespassing in wicked rhyme. 

However, his kindliness of heart never forsook him, and in spite 
of his own troubles he always did a good turn whenever he could. 
Thus we find him writing to his friend Lavardin, bishop of Mans, 
“that he would do well to give a lift to his friend Ménage, who, with 
all his merit and learning, has got but little preferment in the Church ;” 
another time he begs the Duke of Retz, a brother of the coadjutor, to 
give sanctuary in his mansion to “a young gentleman of his acquaint- 
ance, who, though only twenty years of age, has already been engaged 
in a score of duels, killed an impudent scoundrel who compelled him 
to fight, cannot obtain his pardon except in Paris, and has a natural 
aversion to hanging... . . Moreover, it will be no little satisfaction 
to you to have protected a young gentleman of his merit...... 
You'll take the greatest pleasure in the world to see him snuff the 
candles with a pistol, as often as you have a mind to see this pastime ;” 
whilst later on he wrote to Fouquet asking him to do “a small favour to 
one of his relatives by marriage, who had always been a faithful servant 
to the king.” He also gave shelter in his house to two nuns thrown 
on the wide world through the bankruptcy of their convent, with one 
of whom, Céleste Palaiseau, he had been in love in his youth, and 
who, through his influence, became afterwards prioress of an abbey at 
Argenteuil. 

Scarron’s affliction did not prevent him from almost daily receiv- 
ing visitors, such as his friends and fellow-labourers in the fields of 
literature, Sarazin, Boisrobert, Tristan l’Hermite, Segrais, de Scudéry, 
Marigny, Pellisson, Ménage ; the artist Mignard ; the marshal d’Albret ; 
the Dukes de Vivonne and de Souvré ; the Counts du Lude, de Vil- 
larceaux, de la Sablitre, d’Elbéne, Grammont, and Chatillon ; the lady- 
authors Madame Deshoulitres and Mlle. de Scudéry; the young 
nobleman’s general favourites Marion Delorme and Ninon del’Enclos, 
whilst such ladies of undoubted respectability as the Duchess de Les- 
diguitres, and the Countesses de la Sablitre, de Sévigné, de la Suze, 
de Hautefort, de Bassompierre, and de Brienne now and then called 
on the poor paralysed author. Many of these social parties at 
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Scarron’s seem to have been a kind of picnic, for everybody brought 
some dish or other, or a few choice bottles of wine, consumed amidst 
lively sallies and bursts of laughter ; above all, when the master of the 
house was in a good humour and was reading some of his verses, 
indulging in lively repartees or merry quips, or relating some anec- 
dotes about their acquaintances ; for, as he says himself in a letter to 
de Vivonne : “ Our neighbours should be the principal subject of our 
conversation, or rather the burden of the song, and to relieve the scene 
we should sometimes tell jovial banqueting stories, without which all 
conversation in a little time becomes insipid and languishes.” 

About this time our poor literary cripple seems to have seriously 
thought of going to America or to the West Indies, to try if a warmer 
climate would not cure him, as it was said to have benefited several 
persons of his acquaintance ; and he even thought of forming a 
company for the colonisation of these far-away countries, of which 
he offered the management to Segrais, then only about twenty-six, 
but of a very steady character. In a letter to his friend Sarazin 
Scarron says “that he was going to set sail for America within a 
month ; and that what strengthened him in this resolution was his 
being eternally plagued in town with a new crop of fools who call 
themselves Platonists.” Then, after stating his reasons for leaving 
France, he finishes by saying: “I have been tempted to take a 
thousand crowns’ worth of shares in our new West India Company, 
which is going to establish a colony within three degrees of the line, 
on the banks of the Orillana and the Orinoco. So farewell, France ; 
farewell, Paris ; farewell, ye she-devils in the shape of angels ; good-bye, 
ye Ménages, ye Sarazins, and ye Marignys. I take my leave of bur- 
lesque verse, of comedies and comical romances, to go to a happy 
climate, where there are no affected coxcombs, no canting rascals, no 
inquisition, no rheumatism to cripple any one, nor no confounded wars 
to starve me.” This latter remark about the “wars” seems to be an 
allusion to the troubles of the Fronde, which did not end till the year 
1653. But poor Scarron did not leave France after all, for an event 
happened as romantic as any he ever described in the “ Tragi-comic 
Tales,” chiefly borrowed from the Spanish, and of which Molitre made 
use of one for his “ Tartuffe.” Scarron was very anxious to obtain all 
the information he could about the West Indies, and one day one of 
his neighbours, the Baroness de Neuillant, introduced him to a certain 
young lady about seventeen, Francoise d’Aubigné, who had been 
brought up in Martinique. She was the grand-daughter of that well- 
known literary and militant champion of the Protestant cause in France 
during the sixteenth century ; the firm friend of Henri IV., of 
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Théodore Agrippa d’Aubigné ; had only lately become a Roman 
Catholic, and lost her mother ; was known in society as “la jeune 
Indienne,” and was in a position not far removed from the most abject 
poverty. Scarron took compassion on this unfortunate girl, dependent 
on an avaricious and cantankerous relative, and in order to provide 
her with a shelter this hopelessly paralysed and deformed cripple, 
twenty-five years older than herself, offered her his hand, which 
proposal, after some hesitation, she accepted. They were married 
about 1652, and it is reported that Scarron should have said: “I 
won't commit any follies, she may be sure of that; but I’ll- teach 
her to commit some.” In the marriage contract he recognised as 
the portion she brought him “two very large and very expressive 
eyes, a remarkably fine bust, two beautiful hands, and a good deal 
of intelligence ;” whilst to his notary he declared he would leave her 
at his death, besides a sum of twenty-five thousand francs, the ordi- 
nary heirloom of a poet—“ immortality.” He did not know that his 
prophecy would ever become true, and never could have thought, 
amidst all the fantasies and burlesque freaks of his imagination, that 
twenty-four years after his death his staid and serious-minded widow 
would become the wife of Louis XIV., the proudest of all monarchs, 
the most infatuated with his royal prerogatives; and that her name 
should become graven on the perennial tablets of history as Madame 
de Maintenon. 

His marriage seems to have benefited him greatly from a social 
as well as from a literary point of view, for the company who visited the 
poor cripple adopted manners somewhat more refined and became 
more guarded in its language, whilst the expressions in his own writings 
show less coarseness; though it must be admitted that this greater 
delicacy was not immediately visible, for the best-known of his comedies 
in verse, * Don Japhet d’Arménie,” brought out about a year after his 
marriage, though truly comical, is also very licentious and gross, and 
could not be acted as it was written at the present time. And yet it 
was dedicated to the King in a preface, a model of a begging petition 
without too much humiliation, and which ends thus; “ Sire, I will 
endeavour to persuade Your Majesty it would not be very wrong to 
assist me a little, for if you did assist me a little I would be more 
jovial than I am ; and if I were more jovial than I am I would write 
lively comedies ; if I wrote lively comedies Your Majesty would be 
amused by them, and if you were amused the money bestowed on me 
would not be lost. All this leads to such an inevitable conclusion that 
I imagine I should be convinced by it if I were a great king instead 
of being what I am, a poor wretched creature.” 

In the writing of complimentary letters Scarron was quite an 
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adept. The very year of his marriage he wrote to the coadjutor 
de Retz, just elected a cardinal: “My Lord, you have made me 
rich in spite of fortune, by being made a cardinal in spite of 
your enemies. I ventured all I was worth in the world ”—Scarron 
evidently speaks here of the loss of his pensions granted to him 
by the Queen and Cardinal Mazarin—“so that you should be 
advanced to that dignity; and if I have to do with gentlemen of 
honour, I shall be worth half as much again as I was before. I 
pray Heaven you may be able to say the same; and let His 
Providence bring it about as He shall think it most convenient.” 
Four years later he sent some of his works to Christina, Queen of 
Sweden, who was then in France, and had been to visit him; and 
after thanking her for the honour bestowed on him, he continues : 
“If I were able to ramble from one country to another, I should 
immediately set up as a little Orlando for your sake; and though I 
could not with one single stroke of my sword fell so many thumping 
trees, not commit so many ravages as my brother hero in Ariosto, 
yet my follies should be more amusing. . . . . I have made use of the 
permission you gave me by becoming a gallant of no small con- 
sequence, as I serve the greatest queen ever in existence whilst the 
romantic blusterer just mentioned served only an imaginary queen. 
’Twas well Your Majesty gave me this permission, for otherwise it is 
ten to one I might have taken it ; and if you had refused it to me, you 
might have found yourself disobeyed by one who would not act thus 
on any other occasion whatever, though it should cost him his life.” 
Scarron’s comedies in verse, “’Ecolier de Salamanque,” in which 
for the first time the roguish servant Crispin made his appearance 
on the French stage, “ Le Gardien de Soi-méme,” and “ Le Marquis 
Ridicule,” had been very successful ; his ‘* Gazette Burlesque,” which 
appeared whenever his illness left him any leisure ; and his “ Mar- 
quisate de Quinet,” as he laughingly called the sums he received from 
his publisher Quinet, brought him a steady income, and yet, in spite 
of all this, of the number of presents sent to him, and though his 
young wife managed his household as economically as she could, he 
was often straitened in his means. His relatives having discovered 
he was a favourite with the courtiers, gave him back some of his 
father’s inheritance ; and he sold part of it, a property near Amboise, 
for twenty-five thousand francs, whilst his prebend at Mans was bought 
for a thousand crowns by a former servant of Ménage who wished to 
enter Holy Orders ; he had also an interest in a kind of parcels 
delivery company, called “ Entreprise de Décharge et de Transport,” 
and in 1657 even obtained permission to erect a laboratory for the 
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making of the philosopher’s stone, but he seems never to have found 
it, for he had to work hard for a living amidst his increasing infirmities. 
In a letter, written probably to Pellisson, he acknowledges he derived 
his “‘ chief subsistence from the theatre, but the writing of plays is 
confoundedly fatiguing, and does not pay when a man spends a lot 
of time and thought on them. . . . A man can scarcely enjoy either 
repose or tranquillity when his health is just as bad as his affairs are. 
. . . I scruple not to confess that I find my gaiety perceptibly diminish, 
‘because, like an unhappy workman, I am forced to write verses to 
get my daily bread.” ‘To his friend de Marigny he says: “I cannot 
write to you with that liveliness I would like ; my hand rebels against 
my inclination; for, I am sorry to say, I have been plagued with a 
cruel fit of the gout this last month, as if I had not miseries enough 
before to torment me. All I can do under this fresh indisposition 
and under these other calamities with which my ill fortune persecutes 
me, is to swear as heroically and with as good a grace as any man in 
France. . . . I am sometimes so very mad that if all the furies of the 
infernal regions came to fetch me away, I believe, from the bottom 
of my heart, I should almost go and meet them half way.” 

Scarron had his detractors, as any literary man will have, in every 
habitable quarter of the globe. But he himself says': “ An unhappy 
wretch such as I am, who never stirs out of his room, can have no 
knowledge either of men or things except such as he obtains second- 
hand from others. . . . This is a great disadvantage to an artist who 
ought to have his imagination filled with a great number of ideas, 
which are only to be obtained in conversation, or by seeing the 
world. . . A man grows just as rusty by remaining too long in a 
room as he does when living too long in the country.” Moreover, 
he might have brought forward that the power of observation becomes 
strongly developed in a man who is compelled always to remain in 
his room, for the peculiarities in dress and character of every visitor 
become indelibly impressed on his mind, whilst his thoughts, of ne- 
cessity, continually dwell on thé same subjects. His room becomes 
a world to him; and in this microcosm he notes down all that 
passes; his perspicuity is sharpened by circumstances; the range of 
his ideas may not be vast, but he completely masters them. The 
danger is that the observer, sedentary by compulsion, may look with 
a jaundiced eye on the actors moving on his petty stage; but 
Scarron’s mood was generally of the merriest, and, therefore, to my 
thinking, he has undervalued his powers, which in several descriptions 
of character in the “ Roman Comique” remind the reader of Honoré 
de Balzac, 


'In a letter to Segrais, 
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One of the few pleasures left to poor, wretched Scarron was good 
living, to which, according to his own description, he was always 
somewhat addicted, and he freely gave himself up to it. Only about 
nine months before his death! he wrote and thanked the Marshal 
d’Albret for having sent him “a great pie, which was admirable, and 
some excellent cheeses, which deserve no less commendation, being 
as good as it is possible for cheeses made of milk of any kind to be ;” 
whilst to the Duke d’Elbeuf he sends a “ thousand thanks” for all 
the pies presented to him, “and particularly for the last one just now 
received,” which “we shall open to-morrow with more pomp and 
solemnity than lawyers display when the courts open. Messieurs de 
Vivonne, de Matha, de Chatillon, d’Elbéne, and myself will be 
there ; we shall drink your health most gloriously, and the honour of 
your remembrance shall fully comfort me for the absence of Madame 
Scarron, who has just gone out with Madame de Montchevreuil.” 
The following poetical invitation which he sent to the painter 
Mignard,? the friend of Moliére, will also prove that Scarron did not 
lead the life of an anchorite :— 

Please, Mignard, come on Sunday here, 
With good broth we'll begin our cheer ; 
Then a made dish or two an’t please, 
Roast meat, dessert and creamy cheese. 
We'll moisten all with first-rate wine ; 
And light, in this small room of mine, 
A rousing fire to banish cold ; 

Drink the most luscious wine e’er sold, 
Eat fruits prepared in amber stew ; * 
And I'll be in good temper too ! 

Even company now and then palled on him, for he writes to 
Fouquet: “Some honourable peers come to see me in my chamber, 
just as people went formerly to see an elephant, out of curiosity ; or 
come to spend an afternoon with me, when they are disappointed in 
their visits, or have nothing else to do.” Yet to live without society 
was impossible to our literary cripple, for, only a short time before 
his death, he said in a letter to his friend de Vivonne: “ Mine is the 
only house in France where the merriest tales are to be heard... . 
Your health is often drunk among us, and d’Elbéne rails at you 
when he and [ are at our kickshaw repas:s. . . . As for me, I find 
myself daily decline and go down the hill much faster than I could 
desire. I feel a thousand pangs, or rather a thousand devils, in my 
arms and legs.” 

* December 2, 1659. * Pierre Mignard did not return from Italy until 1657. 

* Ambergris was then a favourite perfume, and an ingredient in many culinary 
preparations. 
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His young wife behaved admirably to her wretched and suffering 
husband ; and no breath of slander was whispered against her, or at 
least believed, during the eight years she passed with him. But the 
end drewnear. Scarron again became ill; perhaps he seemed a little 
worse than usual, yet he kept his merry mood to the last, and said to 
his friends who were standing in tears around his bed: “ My good 
fellows, you will never cry as much for my death as I have made you 
shed tears with laughter whilst I was alive.” With his dying breath 
he expressed his gratitude to his wife for all her care and kindness, 
and at the same time his heartfelt sorrow he had nothing to leave 
her. Then, after having recommended her warmly to his friend 
d’Elbéne, he gave up the ghost, according to some, in the beginning of 
October 1660, but according to his friend Segrais, in the month of 
June of the same year. The latter says: “Scarron died whilst I 
was away with the King, who was going to be married; and I had heard 
nothing at all about his death. The first thing I did when I returned 
to town was to go and see him. But when I arrived at his door I 
saw some people carry away the chair on which he always sat and 
which had just been sold. It was a large arm-chair, to which were 
fixed some iron brackets, which were always pulled out, when a kind 
of table was laid on it on which he wrote and ate.” The carrying 
away of the cripple’s chair tells its own tale. It also appears that 
none of the poor fellow’s friends, not even M. d’Elbéne, took imme- 
diate steps to assist his widow, for, otherwise, she would probably 
not have sold his goods and chattels so soon after his death. How- 
ever, she some time afterwards received a pension from the Queen, 
and twenty-four years later became the wife of Louis XIV., though 
even then perhaps, in trying “to amuse a man who could no longer 
be amused,” as she herself is reputed to have said, she may some- 
times have regretted the time she spent with the merry, talkative, 
good-tempered, sorely-tried, poor Scarron. Two comedies and some 
unfinished plays were published after his death, whilst twice he had 
already written his will in-verse. He left behind him his own 
epitaph, one of the best things he ever wrote, which we give in the 
original as well as in English :— 

Celui qui cy maintenant dort, | *Neath here at last he slumbereth 

Fit plus de pitié que d’envie, | Who pity more than envy knew : 

Et souffrit mille fois la mort | A thousand times he suffered death 
Avant que de perdre la vie. | Ere yet to life he bade adieu. ‘ 
Passant, ne fais ici de bruit, | ’O passer by, speak Iow, tread light ; 
Et garde bien qu'il ne s’éveille, | Good care lest he awaken keep ; 

Car voici la premiére nuit For this is now the earliest night 

Que le pauvre Scarron sommeille. | That brings to wretched Scarron sleep. 


HENRI VAN LAUN, 





























OUR LAST MEETING AT TEW. 


[ HE following speaks for itself. It apparently dates from 

September 1643, proceeds from one very intimate with Lord 
Falkland, and is addressed to a lady. Ink has been spilt over the 
opening words and superscription ; the latter part is torn off. With 
a few alterations in spelling and punctuation I give it as it is. ] 


. ». . beyond measure to me grievous. My lord Falkland is 
dead. He was shot upon his horse only three days gone, while 
leading his troop in a crack of a skirmish with the Parliamentaries at 
Newbury—small occasion of mischief so great ; and now things are 
so black with me, I have no heart to abide in this God-abandoned 
kingdom any more. You knew him a little, and more from me, but 
to me he hath left a blank that will not be filled by any living man. 
The last, and for that part the only, time you saw him, he was all of 
a brightness and admiration like a forenoon of spring,—that day we 
went out to Tew with the merry company.from Oxford and. you 
jocosely called them the Witanagemote for their wisdom : and in the 
twilight, you remember, while some of us sat under the limes, Sir 
Edmund Waller sung his newest song to the ladies, “ Go, lovely rose,” 
when some one made pretence to run off, exclaiming he had abashed 
the nightingale to silence. That was a happy time we had at Tew, 
with Dr. Chillingworth and Dr. Sheldon and Mr. Earle and Mr. 
Hyde for continual company the most lively and agreeable, besides 
many more: but if you had observed him from the time he 
received summons to attend the king, how his days seemed to grow 
continually darker and wintrier, and seen at last how he knew the 
end was come, you would have said that he entered aware into the 
shadow of death and during the last black years was passing more 
deeply into it till he finally went through the gates. 

God forbid I should have any feeling save loyal affection to his 
noble majesty, yet I cannot but think that summons came to my 
lord Falkland like a warrant of death. I well recollect he and I were 
conversing together alone upon the late alarming news from Scotland 
when the courier rid in haste up the avenue and delivered the 
dispatch into my lord’s hand. Having opened it, there came across 
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his visage a flash of a look as of one that has received a stab : yet he 
said nothing, only remarking, “ I must attend his majesty’s pleasure 
to Scotland,” and resuming straight his ordinary composure, sat down 
to write in answer. Natural indeed he should feel dejection, his 
hopes being thus suddenly dejected and destroyed that had been 
abuilding these two years and more, of something growing out of our 
conviviums at Tew, that might help assuage the unreasonable tumult 
of the times; and now all to be collapsed and nothing of any 
puissance done, unless it were Dr. Chillingworth’s book, the still 
small voice whereof was scarce heard in the roaring wind. But me- 
thought there was something heavier weighed upon him than breaking 
up of our community, he being strangely rapt all the evening, with a 
look of sleep upon his eyes as he were looking into another world. 
And once I thought he murmured from his favourite poet Mr. 
Shakespeare, “ If it be now, ’tis not to come: if it be not now, yet it 
will come : the readiness is all.” I never saw him his right self after 
that day. 

This was the Wednesday : his leaving dated from the morning of 
Monday following. Thinking to exorcise this ghost from his mind, I 
offered that we should meet as many as could before his leaving; which 
he readily accepted. Our last symposium at Tew was on the Sunday, 
day ever memorable to me and now more than ever. 

The most were there by the night previous, Dr. Chillingworth 
and Mr. Hyde two days before. Mr. Earle and Sir Edmund Waller 
arrived together on the Sunday before service, a conjunction of oppo- 
sites which provocated the liveliest wit of Dr. Sheldon and caused much 
pleasant mirth. For the knight had procured him a new laced satin 
doublet and new feathers to his head-gear, and looked the very card 
and calendar of gentry, wholly obfuscating poor Mr. Earle and being 
beside him like an emperor-moth to a slate beetle. For Mr. Earle, how- 
soever elegant of mind, was ever most negligent of body, and to-day 
seemed as he had bestowed unusual carelessness upon his person, 
resembling a dingy spider come out from a corner of the Bodleian with 
wrappages of his webhung abouthim. Everything of that day imprinted 
on my mind as from yesterday,—a most benign day, each one seeking 
to outrun the others in liveliness of humours, nature’s self unwilling to 
let us be sad, but shining so that even fragile Mr. Godolphin forgot to 
cough, and lady Falkland the gracious muse of our company moving 
among us like a spirit of loveliness and delight. Zheu fugaces / 

After service we played some bowls, my lord Falkland being very 
ardent in the sport, and along with Sir Edmund Waller offering free 
challenge to any pair of the divines,—“ State rising against Church, 
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a grievous bad omen,” Dr. Sheldon commented. And they won, too, 
Dr. Chillingworth (who plays passing well) in the last bout forgetting 
his bowls for a bout of reasoning whereinto he had fallen with Dr. 
Morley touching Arminianism. Then Sir Edmund Waller asked :— 

** Will you define me Arminianism, Dr. Chillingworth ? for I have 
never yet been able to discover what the Arminians hold.” 

Whereupon Mr. Morley, who has a spice of Geneva in him, took 
him up quickly :— 

Tis easily answered, Sir Edmund : the Arminians hold all the 
best bishoprics and deaneries in England.” 

By which witty sally we were bowled out and withdrew. 

Later we met together in the library, where Chillingworth renewed 
his two-handed encounter with Morley touching the leaven of the 
Arminians. O it was a brave sight and enough to give one health 
for a year to see Chillingworth at it, his little frame dilate, eye on fire, 
and logic flying like sword of flame, yet withal so courteous and 
equable in his zeal that it was well-nigh impossible to resist him ; no 
man more persuasive than he,—as they said of him at Oxford, he 
would have converted the Grand Turk if natural reason could have 
done it. Mr. Morley maintained the reasonableness of the Genevan 
doctrine, but so mildly that he was like one sitting on the edge of a 
stool. Then Chillingworth answered :— 

“Granted the premisses,—yes: but how if the premisses be 
denied? For my part, the ground of opposition I have to that you 
favour is the same that was like to bring me into a bushel of troubles 
with my lord Archbishop,—the time you know,—that both sides bring 
me a bit and bridle of divine right to curb my natural judgment, the 
one of Church, the other of Creed. For mine own share I must 
decline to be bitted and bridled in this matter ; no, not by Archbishop 
Laud, nor yet John Calvin.” 

Our converse dipped deeper into controversy, all bearing on the 
matter nearest our hearts, the trouble of the times. I well remember 
Dr. Sheldon’s anger against the sectaries and his scornful likening 
of them to that spoken of by Mr. Spenser in his poem of the Faery 
Queene, 

A filthy cursed spawn of serpents small 
Deformed monsters . 


Ten thousand kinds of creatures, partly mae 
And partly female. 


But Chillingworth felt nothing of this. 
“ There be some animals, Dr. Sheldon, said to see best in the 
dark, and what is darkness to me may be light to them. But shall 
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I set to cropping the bat’s ears and slitting the owl’s beak because 
its vision is not the same with mine? Or, Dr. Morley, short of 
corporeal infliction, sha!l I even say the bats and owls are damned ?” 

For Chillingworth, no man more than he, was all for settlement 
by reason, and though he could fling a hard word at each sect which 
must bring its sa/vaf mundum of a credo sealed upon its forehead 
like the great beast in the Apocalypse, I never saw him more hopeful 
of settlement in that way. But my lord Falkland, I wist not how, 
took it more to heart, though as much wishful of that happy end, and 
the discussion, I saw, was darkening over him, when lady Falkland 
entered after a playful knock (as sometimes was her wont),—a fair 
blue-eyed lady, you will remember her, I think, her beauty only less 
engaging than her manners, a little taller than my lord Falkland and 
set in a happy medium betwixt sportive and demure, as full of airiness 
as she was of kindness. She wore a white gown and held in her 
hand her bonnet by the ribbon and a fresh bud of a rose, with her 
fair hair blown somewhat about her brow, looking herself like a 
blending of fresh roses white and red blooming in holy health. 

“QO, gentlemen! you do wrong yourselves cooped up in this 
cloister when you might be in the Grove and feel the living hospitable 
wind in yourkair. What! have you left Oxford and London for this 
better air and come to breathe the air of a library? Nay, you were 


‘as well in the Bodleian in that case. You sit like Patience, Sir 


Edmund.” 
Sir Epmunp WALLER: “I have seen Dr. Chillingworth reason 


his way into the heart of the Great Pyramid, and I wait for him to 
issue forth again.” 

Lapy Fatktanp : “ Then let him bring no mummies with him. 
I will see you out.. The Grove waits for you; and see you forget not 
the good motto on the dial-plate about the flight of time.” 

So we made adjournment to the park, which nothing pleased my 
lord Falkland more than to hear spoken of as the Grove of the 
Academia, there being a méasure of likeness to the Dialogues of 
Plato in the conversations we had many times held there. And often 
I have seen we would sit there or walk up and down in the mild air 
of evening debating some point of interest, till the sun had gone 
down, and the shadows gathered, and the bats began to flitter about 
among the branches over our heads—entering it now for the last, last 
time, and the bats henceforth to have it all their own. 

I remember, as we entered under a patriarch oak, the boughs 
whereof just greening laced themselves into the surrounding limes, 
Sir Edmund Waller giving s2i:tation, as he said, to the goddess of the 
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Grove and breaking out in admiration of the place,—“ Socrates 
himself might have here stepped a coranto with Dame Philosophy.” 

Mr. Earte: “ What, what, Sir Edmund ; does divine Philosophy 
move to the light measure of a coranto ?” 

Str E. Water: “ Ah, well! to the measures the gods tread, and 
the music that of the spheres, if you will.” 

Dr. SHELDON: “ And therein Dame Philosophy led Socrates a 
sorrowful enough dance at the last, old man.” 

Dr. CHILLINGWORTH: “ Not the safest music to dance to, that 
of the gods, if one will have scrip and comfort.” 

Whereupon Mr. Hype: “ For my share I had rather hear of the 
fairies dancing among us again. I doubt if the world has ever been 
happy since they left us. Ah, what a glade, this, for those imps to 
revel in! Many a May-day gathering they have had, I wis, under 
these same boughs. Cannot you conjure them back, Sir Edmund, 
with your poet’s wand ?” 

Srr E. WALLER : “ We poor versers have lost the spell since Ben 
died, Mr. Hyde ; the Sad Shepherd saw no one to give his magic 
wand to and so he took it with him.” 

Mr. Hype: “ Wo’s me for the fairies without a laureat ! ” 

Sir E. WALLER: “ Alas, poor imps! they have been persuaded 
to join the malcontents and keep Sabbath, I think.” 

Mr. Ear.e ; “ Yes, yes, we passed some of them on our way, 
with docked hair and mortified looks and much turning up of eyes 
at sight of your doublet and feathers, Sir Knight: alack, that fair 
imps should become run-a-gate hobgoblins.” 

Sir E. WALLER: “The fair of them I thought looked as they 
would rather be back in elf-land with slips of moonbeam in their 
hair.” 

Dr. SHELDON: “ Only frightened with the fire, they had flown up 
the Puritan chimney.” 

Dr. Mortey: “Or perhaps my lord Archbishop had disturbed 
them with his chanticleer declaration to sport, good Dr. Sheldon, for 
I have heard it said they are wont to take alarm when the cock 
crows.” 

Dr. Sheldon laughing with the rest of us at this back-handed 
stroke, Dr. Chillingworth made reply :— 

“Ah, yes! merry England has lost her fairies and can show 
nothing now but publicans and sinners on the one side and scribes 
and pharisees on the other.” As he said this he sat down with the 
look of one dolefully resigned upon some matter. 

Sir E. Water: “Then in lieu of Plato and the fairies, I will 
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lay myself at Dr. Chillingworth’s feet and learn his medicament for 
the scribes and the publicans.” This he did regardless of his doublet. 

Dr. Chillingworth : “I have long ago written out my Prescriptio, 
Sir Edmund, but ’tis a bolus they will not swallow. I have piped my 
best to them, but they will not dance, neither pharisees nor sinners 
of them.” 

Mr. Gopotpuin : “ Wait till the wind goes down, — 
then they will hear your piping better.” 

Lorp FaLkianp : “ The harpstrings of the Grove will be broken 
by then, Sidney. This wind will rise first before it falls, and the 
peace we shall have will be the peace that follows the hurricane, 
all strewn with wrecks.” Then he iterated very low and sadly, 
“ Peace, peace! yes, but if it should be the peace of the tombs !” 

Then Dr. Hammonpd spoke: “ But for our own part we have 
much cause for tranquil thankfulness.” Dr. Hammond was always 
deeply listened to, there being something so sweetly persuasive 
in his low-modulated and clear voice, and sometimes a kind of 
look upon his face the saints might be thought to wear. “We 
have made shift to catch a strain or two of the divine harmonies 
which Plato heard and to intune our lives to something of the 
harmonious peace he felt. Not unsuccessfully, I trust, for our 
lives have been moving to a rich music these three years gone.” 

Mr. Gopo.PHin (who had great briskness with him despite his 
weak health): ‘Most true, Dr. Hammond; and though we may 
scatter from here and little accomplished to look to, yet the spirit of 
reason we are sure will prevail, even as the spirit of Socrates could 
not be drowned in the hemlock-potion.” 

Dr. Hammonp: “Something such I was about to say, Mr. 
Godolphin ; for deeper than the unreasonable and harsh noise of 
strife that is abroad, I sometimes think I hear the sound of a great 
harmony swelling over England, the present discord being only a 
music of preparation.” 

But I saw that my lord Falkland had little heart whether for 
mirth or hope, though he had tried cheerfully to dispel the misty 
nimbus, and now he spoke with a voice and look that discovered the 
passionate sorrow at his heart. 

“ Even hopeful and courageous, Sidney, we have too few of your 
mettle : but you hear the news from Scotland, and you see how the 
King and the Archbishop will drive to extremes. And so, Dr. 
Hammond, instead of the harmony of the spheres, I doubt me there 
will be clashing of swords both there and here before long.” 

Then we held some converse about the state of affairs, wherewith 
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it is needless I should trouble you unless it were to show how wisely 
and exactly my lord F. had forejudged the issue. For he saw all 
positions and he did not mistake his own. Some one of us protested 
that he wished the clergy on both sides could be chained up ; when 
my lord at risk of being thought disloyal said the chain had needs 
be long enough to reach a leg of his majesty likewise. Of this he 
seemed sure that it would come to hot strife, and if we would not be 
altogether empty of influence we would be forced to take a side : yet 
this, he saw, was just wherein our failure lay, in being forced to take 
a side, for in that case, we were in a measure fighting against 
ourselves. 

“ Reason will never do it,” he said, “for King, bishops and 
recusants have closed their ears against that : and Chillingworth who 
might reconcile them all if they would but listen to him, is told that 
he preaches the divinity taught in hell. His pharisees and sinners 
will fight it out between them in their own way, and we shall be 
forced to take part with one or other of these,—which side, we must 
wait and see.” “ 

He seemed as he felt that this going of his and the breaking up 
of our company was an end of reason and now that it must come to 
force, and this was partly what saddened him, but partly also some- 
thing else which I can only call a kind of Nemesis that haunted him 
from the day of his receiving the King’s letter. 

We spoke long together, until the evening drew in, and now we 
were sitting, not speaking, but only as enjoying one another’s company 
for the last time, it might be, and loth to leave the place: to that 
same company it was the last time. Then Mr. Godolphin with that 
brisk and hopeful fancy of his :— 

“See, my lord, where the heavens give augury of a fair morrow. 
Can you mistrust it, prophet of bright weather and welcome harbinger 
of the coming good? Accept the omen, good my lord, and believe 
that fair weather is yet in store for England.” 

Lorp FALKLAND: “ Do you hear the wind moaning in the trees, 
Sidney ?” 

Mr. Gopo.pain : “’Tis only wind and trees lamenting together 
that we are all to forsake them for a while.” 

].ORD FALKLAND : “’Tis the sound the water makes upon the 
sea-shore, Sidney ; you know how sad it is. And we have been like 
children building houses of shells there. The tide comes up, dark 
and troubled; we bid it be still, but we are driven back before it and 
our little shell-houses washed away.” 

As we sate, a sound of music came stealing upon us through the 
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trees, low and dulcet tones resting with light wings upon the air, 
singing of peace and a world of happiness. It was lady Falkland’s 
voice companied with chords of a cittern ; yet whether it was our 
mood, or something in the strain itself, or the distance, or the suspense 
that follows sweet music, the song died away into sadness and its last 
tones had in them a throb as of soft weeping. Presently lady F. 
appeared, her light gown glimmering among the trees, the cittern in 
her hand. Dr. Chillingworth rose to meet her :— 

“ We were on eve to bid the Grove a long good-bye, lady Falkland, 
when the sound of your voice came to us and chained us like a siren- 
song.” 

Lapy FaLkianp : “I would it could chain you all longer at 
Tew, Dr. Chillingworth. But ’tis only for a season, and the limes and 
oaks will keep one another good silent company till your return. 
Ah ! these limes and oaks, if they had the gift of tongues, what secrets 
might they not rehearse !” 

Dr. CHILLINGWORTH : “ All innocent secrets, be sure, though 
some of them tangled enough.” 

Mr. Earte: “They could speak some words of innocent 
wisdom—wisdom crying out in the woods and no man regarding 
her.” 

Lorp FALKLAND: “ They might speak of hopes born like a 
brave summer morning, and a night closing like this in troubled 
anticipations.” 

Lapy FaLKLanp : “And I am sure they would have a word to 
say of many happy hours between. But will you give them a formal 
farewell, gentlemen? Will you sing them a parting chansonette, Sir 
Edmund ?” 

Sir E. WaLteR: “ With great pleasure, my lady: if I did but 
know how to suit the occasion.” 

The occasion being voted to suit itself, Sir Edmund took the 
cittern and with a few prelusive chords sung a ditty which as he said 
was a pinch erotical. . 

“And now ye oaks, farewell, and farewell, ye limes! Sacred 
spot, adieu, until we meet again.” 

But we never met again. 

My lord Falkland rode off in the morning, we accompanying 
him as far as Oxford, where we parted with him, bidding him 
Godspeed. 

He was a little heartened when the Parliament met in the spring 
of 1640, thinking that here might be occasion to settle the troubles of 
the time in reasonable fashion. He took much part in this Parlia- 
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ment, hoping great things of it; some of which I daresay would 
have come to pass, had not his majesty fallen into error by hastily 
dissolving it. Then came the Bishops’ affair from Scotland, and in 
November, as you know, his majesty was constrained to re-assemble 
Parliament, having cast off a mild restraint only to find himself 
ridden with the hot curb of independency. This too he soon cast 
off and broke loose with a plunge, and then, as I have heard my lord 
Falkland say, “the Parliament began to quarrel, not about preserving 
the constitution, but about the manner of destroying it.” After this 
he became very hopeless and distract, seeing no remedy or none that 
either side would look at, and knowing now that he must give up his 
ground and retire one way or other, having only the poor choice 
before him that Dr. Chillingworth had spoken of, either with the 
pharisees or with the sinners. Concluding after much torture of 
mind which well-nigh killed him, that the.hest hope for England lay 
in beating down the pharisees, he took his side with a foreboding 
sadness, for better or worse, with his majesty’s men, that Nemesis 
still dogging his heels as it had done ever from the time he was first 
summoned. It would have torn your heart to see how he went 
forward after this, how suffering, yet how brave, like one smitten with 
a mortal disease, night shrouding him in deeper and deeper and that 
Nemesis standing by, he only abiding its time; yet brave, brave 
always, though he had looked into the baleful eyes of that Presence, 
too little thinking of himself, too little sparing of himself, good, 
gallant Falkland. 

On the morning of the engagement he seemed to know the end 
was near at hand. I was with him. He dressed himself, as-I 
thought, with greater scrupulosity than he had long manifested about 
his person. . He was very calm, and a glimmer of his old sweetness 
came back to him as he spoke. Had I not been blind, -I might have 
seen that he was going out to meet death. 

‘TIT am a-weary of the times, coz : this will not be the end, never 
think it: I can foresee much misery yet to come, but I believe I 
shall be out of it ere night,” and so he took an affectionate leave of 
me. He did not return, and next morning we found him lying 
among the dead. We have given him a quiet burial where he is not 
like to be disturbed any more. He has found that peace he... 


JOHN G. DOW. 
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CONCERNING EYES. 


HITE, crimson, emerald green, shining golden yellow, are 
amongst the colours seen in the eyes of birds. In owls, 
herons, cormorants, and many other tribes, the brightly-tinted eye is 
incomparably the finest feature and chief glory. It fixes the attention 
at once, appearing like a splendid gem, for which the airy bird-body 
with its graceful curves and soft tints forms an appropriate setting. 
When the eye closes in death, the bird, except to the naturalist, 
becomes a mere bundle of dead feathers : crystal globes may be put 
into the empty sockets, and a bold life-imitating attitude given to the 
stuffed specimen; but the vitreous orbs shoot forth no life-like 
flames, the “ passion and the fire whose fountains are within” have 
vanished, and the best work of the taxidermist, who has given a life 
to his bastard art, produces in the mind only sensations of irritation 
and disgust. In museums, where limited space stands in the way of 
any abortive attempts at copying nature too closely, the stuffer’s work 
is endurable because useful ; but in a drawing-room, who does not 
close his eyes or turn aside to avoid seeing a case of stuffed birds 
—those unlovely mementoes of death in their gay plumes? who does 
not shudder, albeit not with fear, to see the wild cat, filled with straw, 
yawning horribly, and trying to frighten the spectator with its crockery 
glare? I shall never forget the first sight I had of the late Mr. Gould’s 
collection of humming-birds (now in the National Museum), shown to 
me by the naturalist himself, who evidently took considerable pride 
in the work of his hands. I had just left tropical nature behind me 
across the Atlantic, and the unexpected meeting with a transcript of 
it in a dusty room in Bedford Square gave me quite a shock. Those 
pellets of dead feathers, which had long ceased to sparkle and shine, 
stuck with wires—not invisible—over blossoming cloth and tinsel 
bushes, how melancholy they made me feel ! 

Considering the bright colour and great splendour of some eyes, 
particularly in birds, it seems probable that in these cases the organ 
has a twofold use : first and chiefly, to see ; secondly, to intimidate 
an adversary with those luminous mirrors, in which all the dangerous 
fury of a creature brought to bay is best depicted. Throughout nature 
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the dark eye predominates ; and there is certainly a great depth of 
fierceness in the dark eye of a bird of prey ; but its effect is less than 
that produced by the vividly-coloured eye, or even of the white eye 
of some raptorial species, as, for instance, of the Asturina pucherani. 
Violent emotions are associated in our minds—possibly, also, in the 
minds of other species—with certain colours. Bright red seems the 
appropriate hue of anger: the poet Herbert even calls the rose 
* angrie and brave” on account of its hue: and the red or orange 
certainly expresses resentment better than the dark eye. Even a 
very slight spontaneous variation in the colouring of the irides might 
give an advantage to an individual for natural selection to act on ; 
for we can see in almost any living creature that not only in its 
perpetual metaphorical struggle for existence is its life safeguarded 
in many ways; but when protective resemblances, flight, and 
instincts of concealment all fail, and it is compelled to engage in a 
real struggle with a living adversary, it is provided for such occasions 
with another set of defences. Language and attitudes of defiance come 
into play ; feathers or hairs are erected ; beaks snap and strike, or 
teeth are gnashed, and the mouth foams or spits ; the body puffs 
out ; wings are waved or feet stamped on the ground, and many 
other gestures of rage are practised. It is not possible to believe that 
the colouring of the crystal globes, towards which an opponent’s sight is 
first directed, and which most vividly exhibit the raging emotions 
within, can have been entirely neglected as a means of defence by 
the principle of selection in nature. For all these reasons I believe 
the bright-coloured eye is an improvement on the dark eye. 

Man has been very little improved in this direction, the dark eye, 
except in the north of Europe, having been, until recent times, almost 
or quite universal, The blue eye does not seem to have any advan- 
tage for man in a state of nature, being mild where fierceness of 
expression is required ; it is almost unknown amongst the inferior 
creatures ; and only on the supposition that the appearance of the 
eye is less important to man’s welfare than it is to that of other 
species can we account for its survival in a branch of the human race. 
Little, however, as the human eye has changed, assuming it to have 
been dark originally, there is a great deal of spontaneous variation in 
individuals, light hazel and blue-grey being apparently the most 
variable. I have found curiously marked and spotted eyes not un- 
common ; in some instances the spots being so black, round, and 
large as to produce the appearance of eyes with clusters of pupils on 
them. I have known one person with large brown spots on light 
blue-grey eyes, whose children all inherited the peculiarity ; also 
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another with reddish hazel irides thickly marked with fine characters 
resembling Greek letters. This person was an Argentine of Spanish 
blood, and was called by his neighbours o/os escritos, or written eyes. 
It struck me as a very curious circumstance that these eyes, both in 
their ground colour and the form and disposition of the markings 
traced on them, were precisely like the eyes of a common species of 
grebe, Podiceps rollandi, But we look in vain amongst men for 
the splendid crimson, flaming yellow, or startling white orbs 
which would have made the dark-skinned brave inspired by violent 
emotions a being terrible to see. Nature has neglected man in this 
respect, and it is to remedy the omission that he stains his face with 
bright pigments and crowns his head with eagles’ barred plumes. 

Bright-coloured eyes in many species are probably due, like 
ornaments and gaudy plumage, to sexual selection. The quality of 
shining in the dark, however, possessed by many nocturnal and 
semi-nocturnal species, has always, I believe, a hostile purpose. When 
found in inoffensive species, as, for instance, in the lemurs, it can 
only be attributed to mimicry, and this would be a parallel case with 
butterflies mimicking the brilliant “ warning colours” of other species 
on which birds do not prey. Cats amongst mammals, and owls 
amongst birds, have been most highly favoured; but to the owls the 
palm must be given. The feline eyes, as of a puma or wild cat, blazing 
with wrath, are wonderful to see ; sometimes the sight of them affects 
one like an electric shock; but for intense brilliance and quick changes, 
the dark orbs kindling with the startling suddenness of a cloud illu- 
minated by flashes of lightning, the yellow globes of the owl are 
unparalleled. Some readers might think my language exaggerated. 
Descriptions of bright sunsets and of storms with thunder and 
lightning would, no doubt, sound extravagant to one who had never 
witnessed these phenomena. Those only who spend years “con- 
versing with wild animals in desert places,” to quote Azara’s words, 
know that, as with the atmosphere, so with animal life, there are 
special moments ; and that a creature presenting a very sorry ap- 
pearance dead in a museum, or living in captivity, may, when hard 
pressed and fighting for life in its own fastness, be sublimed by its fury 
into a weird and terrible object. 

Nature has many surprises for those who wait on her: one of the 
greatest she ever favoured me with was the sight of a wounded 
Magellanic eagle-owl I shot on the Rio Negro in Patagonia. The 
haunt of this bird was an island in. the river, overgrown with giant 
grasses and tall willows, leafless now, for it was in the middle of 
winter. Here I sought for and found him waiting on his perch for 
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the sun to set. He eyed me so calmly when I aimed my gun, I 
scarcely had the heart to pull the trigger. He had reigned there so 
long, the feudal tyrant of that remote wilderness! Many a water-rat, 
stealing like a shadow along the margin between the deep stream 
and the giant rushes, he had snatched away to death ; many a spotted 
wild pigeon had woke on its perch at night with his cruel crooked 
talons piercing its flesh ; and beyond the valley on the bushy uplands 
many a crested tinamou had been slain on her nest and her beautiful 
glossy dark green eggs left to grow pale in the sun and wind, the 
little lives that were in them dead because of their mother’s death. 
But I wanted that bird badly, and hardened my heart: the “de- 
moniacal laughter” with which he had so often answered the rushing 
sound of the swift black river at eventide would be heard no more. 
I fired: he swerved on his perch, remained suspended for a few 
moments, ther slowly fluttered down. Behind the spot where he had 
fallen was a great mass of tangled dark-green grass, out of which rose 
the tall, slender boles of the trees ; overhead through the fretwork of 
leafless twigs the sky was flushed with tender roseate tints, for the 
sun had now gone down and the surface of the earth was in shadow. 
There, in such a scene, and with the wintry quiet of the desert over 
it all, 1 found my victim stung by his wounds to fury and prepared 
for the last supreme effort. Even in repose he is a big eagle-like 
bird: now his appearance was quite altered, and in the dim, uncer- 
tain light he looked gigantic in size—a monster of strange form and 
terrible aspect. Each particular feather stood out on end, the tawny 
barred tail spread out like a fan, the immense tiger-coloured wings 
wide open and rigid, so that as the bird, that had clutched the grass 
with his great feathered claws, swayed his body slowly from side to 
side—just as a snake about to strike sways its head, or as an angry 
watchful cat moves its tail—first the tip of one, then of the other wing 
touched the ground. The black horns stood erect, while in the 
centre of the wheel-shaped head the beak snapped incessantly, pro- 
ducing a sound resembling the clicking of a sewing-machine. This 
was a suitable setting for the pair of magnificent furious eyes, on which 
I gazed with a kind of fascination, not unmixed with fear when I 
remembered the agony of pain suffered on former occasions from 
sharp, crooked talons driven into me to the bone. The irides were 
of a bright orange colour, but every time I attempted to approach 
the bird they kindled into great globes of quivering yellow flame, the 
black pupils being surrounded by a scintillating crimson light which 
threw out minute yellow sparks into the air. When I retired from 
the bird this preternatural fiery aspect would instantly vanish, 
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The dragon eyes of that Magellanic owl haunt me till now, and 
when I remember them, the bird’s death still weighs on my con- 
science, albeit by killing it I bestowed on it that dusty immortality 
which is the portion of stuffed specimens in a museum. 

The question as to the cause of this fiery scintillating appearance 
is, doubtless, one very hard to answer, but it will force itself on the 
mind. When experimenting on the bird, I particularly noticed that 
every time I retired the nictitating membrane would immediately 
cover the eyes and obscure them for some time, as they will when 
an owl is confronted with strong sunlight ; and this gave me the 
impression that the fiery, flashing appearance was accompanied 
with, or followed by, a burning or smarting sensation. I will here 
quote a very suggestive passage from a letter on this subject written 
to me by a gentleman of great attainments in science: “Eyes 
certainly do shine in the dark—some eyes, ¢. g. those of cats and 
owls ; and the scintillation you speak of is probably another form of 
the phenomenon. It probably depends upon some extra-sensibility 
of the retina analogous to what exists in the molecular constitution 
of sulphide of calcium and other phosphorescent substances. The 
difficulty is in the scintillation. We know that light of this character 
has its source in the heat vibrations of molecules at the temperature 
of incandescence, and the electric light is no exception to the rule. 
A possible explanation is that supra-sensitive retinz in times of 
excitement become increasedly phosphorescent, and the same excite- 
ment causes a change in the curvature of the lens, so that the light 
is focussed, and fro tanto brightened into sparks. Seeing how little 
we know of natural forces, it may be that what we call light in such 
a case is eye speaking to eye—an emanation from the window ot 
one brain into the window of another.” 

The theory here suggested that the fiery appearance is only 
another form of the phosphorescent light found in some eyes, if 
correct, would go far towards disposing of all those cases one hears 
and reads about—some historical ones—of human eyes flashing fire 
and blazing with wrath. Probably all such descriptions are merely 
poetic exaggerations. One would not look for these fiery eyes 
amongst the peaceful children of civilisation, who, when they make 
war, do so without anger, and kill their enemies by machinery, 
without even seeing them ; but amongst savage or semi-savage men, 
carnivorous in their diet, fierce in disposition, and extremely violent 
in their passions. It is precisely amongst people of this description 
that I have lived a great deal. I have often seen them frenzied with 
excitement, their faces white as ashes, hair erect, and eyes dropping 
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great tears of rage, but I have never seen anything in them even 
approaching to that fiery appearance described in the owl. 

Nature has done comparatively little for the human eye, not only 
in denying it the terrifying splendours found in some other species, 
but also in the minor merit of beauty; yet here, when we consider 
how much sexual selection concerns itself with the eye, a great deal 
might have been expected. When going about the world one cannot 
help thinking that the various races and tribes of men, differing in 
the colour of their skins and in the climates and conditions they 
live in, ought to have differently-coloured eyes. In Brazil, I was 
greatly struck with the magnificent appearance of many of the negro 
women I saw there: well-formed, tall, majestic creatures, often 
appropriately clothed in loose white gowns and white turban-like 
headdresses ; while on their round polished blue-black arms they 
wore silver armlets. It seemed to me that pale golden irides, as 
in the intensely black tyrant-bird Lichenops, would have given a 
finishing glory to these sable beauties, completing their strange 
unique loveliness. Again, in that exquisite type of female beauty 
which we see in the white girl with a slight infusion of negro blood, 
giving the graceful frizzle to the hair, the purple-red hue to the lips, 
and the dusky terra-cotta tinge to the skin, an eye more suitable 
than the dark dull brown would have been the intense orange brown 
seen in the lemur’s eye. lor many very dark-skinned tribes nothing 
more beautiful than the ruby-red iris could be imagined ; while sea- 
green eyes would have best suited dusky-pale Polynesians and languid 
peaceful tribes like that one described in Tennyson’s poem :— 

And round about the keel with faces pale, 
Dark faces pale against that rosy flame, 
The mild-eyed melancholy Lotos eaters came. 

Since we cannot have the eyes we should like best to have, let us 
consider those that nature has given us. The incomparable beauty 
of the “emerald eye” has been greatly praised by the poets, particu- 
larly by those of Spain. Emerald eyes, if they only existed, would 
certainly be beautiful beyond all others, especially if set off with dark 
or black hair and that dim pensive creamy pallor of the skin fre- 
quently seen in warm climates, and which is more beautiful than the 
rosy complexion prevalent in northern regions, though not so lasting. 
But either they do not exist or else I have been very unfortunate, for 
after long seeking Iam compelled to confess that never yet have I 
been gratified by the sight of emerald eyes. I have seen eyes called 
green, that is, eyes with a greenish tinge or light in them, but they 
were not the eyes I sought, One can easily forgive the poets their 
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misleading descriptions, since they are not trustworthy guides, and 
very often, like Humpty Dumpty in ‘Through the Looking Glass,” 
make words do “extra work.” For sober fact one is accustomed to 
look to men of science ; yet, strange to say, while these complain that 
we —the unscientific ones—are without any settled and correct ideas 
about the colour of our own eyes, they have endorsed the poet’s fable, 
and have even taken considerable pains to persuade the world of its 
truth. Dr. Paul Broca is their greatest authority. In his “ Manual 
for Anthropologists ” he divides human eyes into four distinct types 
—orange, green, blue, grey ; and these four again into five varieties 
each. The symmetry of such a classification suggests at once that 
it is an arbitrary one. Why orange, for instance? Light hazel, clay 
colour, red, dull brown, cannot properly be called orange; but the divi- 
sion requires the five supposed varieties of the dark pigmented eye to 
be grouped under one name, and because there is yellow pigment in 
some dark eyes they are all called orange. Again, to make the five 
grey varieties the lightest grey is made so very light that only when 
placed on a sheet of white paper does it show grey at all: but there 
is always some colour in the human skin, so that Broca’s eye would 
appear absolutely white by contrast—a thing unheard of in nature. 
Then we have the green, beginning with the palest sage green, and 
up through grass green and emerald green, to the deepest séa green 
and the green of the holly leaf. Do such eyes exist in nature? In 
theory they do. The blue eye is blue, and the grey grey, because in 
such eyes there is no yellow or brown pigment on the outer surface 
of the iris to prevent the dark purple pigment—the wzea—on the 
inner surface from being seen through the membrane, which has dif- 
ferent degrees of opacity, making the eye appear grey, light or dark 
blue, or purple, as the case may be. When yellow pigment is 
deposited in small quantity on the outer membrane, then it should, 
according to the theory, blend with the inner blue and make green. 
Unfortunately for the anthropologists, it doesn’t. It only gives in 
some cases the greenish variable tinge 1 have mentioned, but nothing 
approaching to the decided greens of Broca’s tables. Given an eye 
with the right degree of translucency in the membrane and a very 
thin deposit of yellow pigment spread equally over the surface; the 
result would be a perfectly green iris. Nature, however, does not 
proceed quite in this way. The yellow pigment varies greatly in hue ; 
it is muddy yellow, brown, or earthy colour, and it never spreads 
itself uniformly over the surface, but occurs in patches grouped about 
the pupil and spreads in dull rays or lines and spots, so that the eye 
which science says “ ought to be called green” is usually a very dull 
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blue-grey, or brownish-blue, or clay colour, and in some rare instances 
shows a changeable greenish hue. 

In the remarks accompanying the report of the Anthropometric 
Committee of the British Association for 1881 and 1883, it is said 
that green eyes are more common than the tables indicate, and that 
eyes that should properly be called green, owing to the popular pre- 
judice against that term, have been recorded as grey or some other 
colour. 

Does any such prejudice exist? or is it necessary to go about 
with the-open manual in our hands to know a green eye when we 
see one? No doubt the “ popular prejudice” is supposed to have 
its origin in Shakespeare’s description of jealousy as a green-eyed 
monster ; but if Shakespeare has any great weight with the popular 
mind the prejudice ought to be the other way, since he is one of 
those who sing the splendours of the green eye. 

Thus, in Romeo and Juliet :— 


The eagle, madam, 
Hath not so green, so quick, so fair an eye 
As Paris hath, 


The lines are, however, nonsense, as green-eyed eagles have no 
existence ; and perhaps the question of the popular prejudice is not 
worth arguing about. 

If we could leave out the mixed or neutral eyes, which are ina 
transitional state—blue eyes with some dark pigment obscuring their 
blueness, and making them quite unclassifiable, as no two pairs of 
eyes are found alike—then all eyes might be divided into two great 
natural orders, those with and those without pigment on the outer 
surface of the membrane. They could not be cailed light and dark 
eyes, since many hazel eyes are really lighter than purple and dark 
grey eyes. They might, however, be simply called brown and blue 
eyes, for in all eyes with the outer pigment there is brown, or some- 
thing scarcely distinguishable from brown; and all eyes without 
pigment, even the purest greys, have some blueness. 

Brown eyes express animal passions rather than intellect, and the 
higher moral feelings. They are frequently equalled in their own 
peculiar kind of eloquence by the brown or dark eyes in civilised 
dogs. In animals there is, in fact, often an exaggerated eloquence 
of expression. To judge from their eyes, caged cats and eagles in 
the Zoological Gardens are all furred and feathered Bonnivards., 
Even in the most intellectual of men the brown eye speaks more of 
the heart than of the head. _In the inferior creatures the black eye 
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is always keen and cunning or else soft and mild, as in fawns, doves, 
aquatic birds, &c. ; and it is remarkable that in man also the black 
eye—dark brown iris with large pupil—generally has one or the other 
of these predominant expressions. Of course, in highly-civilised 
communities, individual exceptions are extremely numerous. Spanish 
and negro women have wonderfully soft and loving eyes, while the 
cunning weasel-like eye is common everywhere, especially amongst 
Asiatics. In high-caste Orientals the keen, cunning look has been 
refined and exalted to an expression of marvellous subtlety—the 
finest expression of which the black eye is capable. 

The blue eye—all blues and greys being here included—is, par 
excellence, the eye of intellectual man; that outer warm-coloured 
pigment hanging like a cloud, as it were, over the brain absorbs its 
most spiritual emanations, so that only when it is quite blown away 
are we able to look into the soul, forgetting man’s kinship with the 
brutes. When one is unaccustomed to it from always living with 
dark-eyed races, the blue eye seems like an anomaly in nature, if not 
a positive blunder ; for its power of expressing the lower and com- 
monest instincts and passions of our race is comparatively limited ; 
and in cases where the higher faculties are undeveloped it seems 
vacant and meaningless. Add to this that the ethereal blue colour 
is associated in the mind with atmospheric phenomena rather than 
with solid matter, inorganic or animal. It is the hue of the void, 
expressionless sky ; of shadows on far-off hill and cloud; of water 
under certain conditions of the atmosphere, and of the unsubstantial 


summer haze, 
Whose margin fades 


Forever and forever as I move. 


In organic nature we only find the hue sparsely used in the 
quickly-perishing flowers of some frail plants; while a few living 
things of free and buoyant motions, like birds and butterflies, have 
been touched on the wings with the celestial tint only to make them 
more aérial in appearance. -Only in man, removed from the gross 
materialism of nature, and in whom has been developed the highest 
faculties of the mind, do we see the full beauty and significance of 
the blue eye—the eye, that is, without the interposing cloud of dark 
pigment covering it. In the recently-published biography of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, the author says of him: “ His eyes were 
large, dark-blue, brilliant, and full of varied expression. Bayard 
Taylor used to say that they were the only eyes he ever knew to 
flash fire. . . . While he was yet at college, an old gipsy woman, 
meeting him suddenly in a woodland path, gazed at ‘him and asked, 
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‘Are you a man or an angel?” Mrs. Hawthorne says in one of 
her letters quoted in the book: “The flame of his eyes consumed 
compliment, cant, sham, and falsehood ; while the most wretched 
sinners—so many of whom came to confess to him—met in his 
glance such a pity and sympathy that they ceased to be afraid of 
God and began to return to Him. .. . J never dared gaze at him, 
even I, unless his lids were down.” 

I think we have, most of us, seen eyes like these—eyes which 
one rather avoids meeting, because when met one is startled by the 
sight of a naked human soul brought so near. One person, at least, 
I have known to whom the above description would apply in every 
particular ; a man whose intellectual and moral nature was of the 
highest order, and who perished at the age of thirty, a martyr, like 
the late Dr. Rabbeth, in the cause of science and humanity. 

How very strange, then, that savage man should have been 
endowed with this eye unsuited to express the instincts and passions 
of savages, but able to express that intelligent and high moral feeling 
which a humane civilisation was, long ages after, to develop in his 
torpid brain! A fact like this seems to fit in with that flattering, 
fascinating, ingenious hypothesis invented by Mr. Wallace to account 
for facts which, according to the theory of natural selection, ought 
not to exist. But, alas! that beautiful hypothesis fails to convince. 
Sven the most degraded races existing on the earth possess a 
language and the social state, religion, a moral code, laws, and a 
species of civilisation ; so that there is a great gulf between them 
and the highest ape that lives in the woods. And as far back as we 
can go this has been the condition of the human race, the real 
primitive man having left no writing on the rocks. In the far dim 
past he still appears, naked, standing erect, and with a brain “ larger 
than it need be,” according to the’theory ; so that of the oldest pre- 
historic skull yet discovered Professor Huxley is able to say that it is 
a skull which might have contained the brains of a philosopher or of 
a savage. We can only conclude that we are divided bya very 
thin partition from those we call savages in our pride ; and that if 
man has continued on the earth, changing but little, for so vast a 
period of time, the reason is, that while the goddess Elaboration has 
held him by ene hand, endeavouring ever to lead him onwards, the 
other hand has been clasped by Degeneration, which may be 
personified as a beauteous and guileful nymph whose fascinations 
have had as much weight with him as the wisdom of the goddess. 
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HOW THE PEOPLE GET MARRIED. 


HE English marriage law as it now stands is a curious piece of 
patchwork. ‘The original texture—a plain web of solid stuff 
which was no doubt well suited to its primal uses—is still largely 
apparent ; but it has been overlaid by additions of more luxurious 
material, and seamed in repair of ancient damage. Most con- 
spicuous upon it, however, are the amending squares introduced, the 
enlarging borders added, by the busy fingers of modern legislators ; 
and boldly interpolated into its very midst is one large patch of 
recent weaving which makes no pretence to correspond with the sur- 
rounding fabric either in tint or texture. 

It is indeed almost in our own day that the mixed and motley 
character of the marriage law has been chiefly imparted to it. A 
couple of generations back it was far simpler than it is at present. 
Accustomed as we now are to entire freedom in all matters associated 
with religious observance, it seems strange to us that the grand- 
fathers of those who are of marriageable age to-day, were compelled, 
whatever their creed or lack of creed, to marry according to the rites 
of the Church of England. Yet except the members of two privi- 
leged bodies—the Jews and Quakers—all candidates for matrimony 
were obliged to comply with these conditions up to the year 1837. 
In earlier days, as everyone knows, the most independent and daring 
nuptial methods had been discovered and practised. During the latter 
part of the seventeenth, and the first half of the eighteenth centuries, 
an illicit marriage trade of jarge extent and scandalous character 
had been carried on in London. The “ Fleet Parsons,” who had 
conducted it, their dissolute habits, their squalid surroundings, their 
mingled wretchedness and effrontery, are familiar facts. But the 
irregularities which they had represented had perished well nigh a 
hundred years before the date named above. By the stringent Mar- 
riage Act of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, which had become law on 
the 26th March, 1764, the processes of legal matrimony had been so 
sharply defined, so weightily enforced by penalties for non-com- 
pliance, that the previous irregularities had been crushed. Hence 
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only three different modes of marriage, and those well armed against 
evasion, were generally available in England fifty years ago. These 
were :—(1) Marriage by special licence of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ; (2) that by common ecclesiastical licence ; (3) that after 
publication of banns. Of the three methods, marriage after banns 
is the most ancient and orthodox ; it represents what has been called 
the original fabric of the piece of patchwork under examination. 
Marriage by licence is later and more luxurious ; it is like an inser- 
tion of rich material upon the plainer stuff behind. That by special 
licence dates in its present form only from the sixteenth century ; it 
is a sort of seam over the Reformation-rent, substituting his Grace 
the Archbishop for his Holiness the Pope. 

It may not always be proof of a grievance when somebody arises 
to redress one. But it is generally allowed that Lord Russell (Lord 
John Russell as he was at the time in question) had ample justifica- 
tion for his proceedings when in 1836 he introduced and passed a 
measure, the object of which was to add to the modes of marriage 
described, and to add to them in such ways as would meet the 
wants and suit the spirit of the day. It is to this Statute, which 
became law on the 1st July, 1837, that most of the variety now 
existing as to methods of espousal is attributable. The new pro- 
visions did not efface the old. By them the Church lost none of her 
rights in reference to marriage ; it was only that fresh powers were 
set in motion to run a race with hers. These powers were created 
mainly for the relief of Roman Catholics and Protestant Dissenters— 
the bodies to whom previous restrictions had been most distasteful. 
The Act enabled these to marry on the authority of a civil licence or 
certificate according to their own forms, and in their own chapels. 
It also accommodated another class—such as might shrink from a 
religious ceremony altogether, and legalised nuptials on the warrant 
of the same documents by purely civil celebration in register-offices. 
This last was its most striking feature ; it is what has been likened 
above to a large patch of incongruous material let daringly into the 
fabric of the previously existing marriage provisions. Except for a 
short time in the days of the Commonwealth, when marriage before a 
justice had been compulsory—and then indeed a religious ceremony 
had usually been performed either before or after the secular 
formalities—there had been no previous authority in England for 
civil espousal. Finally the statute provided for the solemnisation 
of marriage ia church on the authority of the same civil certificate 
which, as above explained, was to be potent elsewhere. Both the 
certificate and the licence were to be issued after notice duly given 
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to a civil officer ; and these marriage-warrants were, in fact, to be his 
acknowledgments that such notice had been given and published 
according to the statutory provisions. Since Lord Russell’s Act 
came into force, although there has been some further legislation 
affecting marriage, no addition has been made to the modes of 
espousal then created. The ways of getting married in England and 
Wales have therefore for some forty-eight years past been as follow: — 
(1) According to Church rites by special licence of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury ; (2) In church by common ecclesiastical licence. 
(3) In church after banns; (4) In church by civil certificate ; 
(5) In Roman Catholic or Dissenting chapels, with or without 
religious ceremony by civil licence ; (6) In the same with or with- 
out religious ceremony by civil certificate ; (7) In register-offices 
without religious ceremony by civil licence ; (8) In the same, under 
the same condition, by civil certificate. The civil certificate, more- 
over, has always been available, and the licence now is so also, for 
marriages of Jews and Quakers according to their own usages. The 
marriage method represented by the first named of these two civil 
documents is under all circumstances by far the cheaper, and is 
consequently guarded by the straiter conditions as to previous 
residence, &c. 

The writer has before him certain tabular statements, which set 
forth in the clear and concise language of figures, the different 
degrees of favour bestowed by the English people upon the main 
divisions of these marriage-methods throughout the greater part of 
the time during which they have been legal.'' The first year dealt 
with in these statements is 1841 ; the last 1882. They, therefore, 
embrace 42 years. What they tell is here to be briefly rehearsed 
and explained. 

Curiosity will be felt, in the first place, to know what have been 
the relations since 1837 between church-marriage and non-eccle- 
siastical marriage, taking each as a whole. In 1841—the first year 
dealt with in the tables mentioned, and the fourth after the new 
provisions had begun to operate, out of 122,496 weddings solemnised, 
114,371 were performed by church rites, leaving only 8,125 to take 
place by all other methods ; or to state the case in a different way, sup- 
posing the total marriages of the year to be represented by the number 
100, those by church rites were to the rest in the proportion of 93°4 
to 66. Up to this point, therefore, there had been no great eager- 
ness on the part of the people to appropriate the newly-created mar- 
riage-privileges. By 1882, however, the latest year embraced in the 


’ Registrar-General’s Forty-fifth Annual Report. Tables 4 and 5, 
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tables from which quotation is being made, and the forty-first after 
that just referred to, a considerable change is found to have taken 
place. Of 204,405 marriages which then occurred, but 146,102 were 
solemnised by church rites, the large remainder of 58,303 having 
been otherwise performed; or, again to quote figures for the better 
expression of the proportions, church-marriage stood at 71°5 per cent. 
of all weddings celebrated, and other marriage at 28-5 per cent. The 
proportional decrease on the one hand, and the corresponding increase 
on the other, had gone forward in the interval without important 
interruption, the years 1854, 1855, and 1871, having been the only 
reactionary ones, and those but slightly so. ‘The facts, therefore, to 
be noted at this point with regard to the forty-two years’ marriage- 
history are: firstly, that church-marriage altogether, competing with 
all the extra-ecclesiastical means of union created by the Act of 
1836, lost during those years to the extent of 21°9 percent. on the 
annual total of marriages performed ; and secondly, that this loss was 
incurred by a steady retrogression covering almost the whole period 
in question. Any inference from these facts, however, as to the 
numerical relations between Churchmen and non-Churchmen must 
be drawn with caution. It is certain that in hymeneal matters a large 
exchange goes on between the two divisions ; but which division, if 
either, reaps an ultimate advantage in matrimonial numbers from 
this series of transactions, is not known. In some places there 
still lingers a sentiment in favour of church-marriage among Wes- 
leyans and other Nonconformists; in others, Churchmen marry 
at register-offices for the sake of convenience or privacy. Among 
the masses many are determined in their choice of marriage-methods 
simply by the consideration of cheapness ; and the pecuniary condi- 
tions have been sometimes most favourable on one side, and some- 
times on the other. It is impossible to estimate the extent of such 
influences ; their results may therefore preponderate in either direc- 
tion, or possibly in neither, 

Some particulars shall now be given as to the two classes of 
marriage thus generally remarked on; and church-espousal shall be 
taken first. The tables already consulted show—after correction has 
been made for unexplained cases—that in 1841, marriage by special 
licence and other ecclesiastical licence together was in the proportion 
of 15°6 per hundred of all marriages solemnised ; that banns-marriage 
was 76'9 per cent.; and that by Superintendent Registrar’s certificate, 
o’9 per cent. [It is not necessary to trouble the reader, in this case, 
with the actual zwmbers of weddings.| The proportions for 1882— 
to compare again the years compared before—are, licence-marriage, 
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6°5 ; banns-marriage, 63°3; marriage by civil certificate, 1°7. For 
the decrease here exhibited, to which only the last item offers an 
exception, the reader has been prepared; but the figures are also 
modified in respect of each other. Not only therefore have the 
Church’s foreign relations, so to speak, in reference to matrimony 
undergone change during the 42 years under consideration, but her 
domestic concerns in that respect have altered also. This is other- 
wise set forth in a further table,! which is convenient for quotation 
here, one in which the proportional figures have reference, not to 
marriages of all descriptions, but to church-marriages only. It will be 
noticed that fuller fractions than those used before appear in this table. 
This is to reach the minute operations of special-licence-marriage, 
which are therein distinguished. The distinction, however, will not 
be brought into these pages, for the special licence process, an expen- 
sive one supposed to be resorted to only by those of high degree, has 
never been employed but to an insignificantly small extent. In 
neither of the forty-two years has the number of special licences 
granted exceeded 75, while in several of them it has fallen as lowas 8. 
It is shown in this last-mentioned tabular statement that in the five 
years, 1841-5, marriages by special licence and common ecclesiastical 
licence together were in the proportion of 15°43, and those by banns 
of 83°28 to the hundred of church-weddings of all descriptions ; that 
the proportion of licence-marriages increased and that of banns- 
marriages decreased in each succeeding quinquennium up to 1856- 
60 inclusive, the figures for which period were respectively, 16°02 and 
80°88 ; but that every subsequent quinquennium has seen a diminu- 
tion in the proportion of marriages by licence, and an increase in 
that of marriages by banns, the figures for 1876-80 having been 11°19 
and 86°34; while the single year 1882 gave to licence-weddings a 
proportion of only 9°17, but to banns-weddings one of 88-42 per cent. 
of ecclesiastical espousals altogether. It is evident, therefore, that 
amongst those couples which, in spite of facilities in other directions, 
have chosen to go on using church forms of matrimony, there has been, 
since 1860, some change of view as to the particular church form to be 
used. To what is this change attributable? It will be remembered by 
many that at the time with which the Tables referred to begin, espousal 
by the common ecclesiastical licence (the bishop’s or surrogate’s 
licence) was the “genteel” method of marriage, and that it continued 
to be so for many years afterwards. To be “‘asked” in church was 
not then considered to be the thing, except for servant girls, artisans, 
and ploughmen. But with the development of High-Church princi- 
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ples the upper and middle classes came gradually to prefer banns ; 
and it is probably these classes, under the influence mentioned, that: 
turned the tide in favour of this more orthodox marriage-method 
some quarter of a century ago, with the subsequent results noted. 

The history of the civil certificate as a means of obtaining church 
nuptials is not a brilliant one. It appears from the table last referred 
to that in every five-years period from 1841-5 to 1861-5 inclusive, 
the employment of the certificate in church slightly increased rela- 
tively to the use of church marriage-modes altogether, the proportion 
of this method to all ecclesiastical methods then reaching 3°12 per 
cent. ; but that afterwards a decline set in which brought the figures 
down to 2°47 in 1876-80, while the single year 1882 produced of 
this class of weddings a proportion of only 2°41 per cent. of all 
ecclesiastically solemnised. In its relation to all descriptions of 
espousal the method of church-marriage by certificate attracted with 
tolerable steadiness a slightly increasing proportion of couples from 
1841 to 1856 inclusive. But in the following year it began to receive 
less usage relatively to all marriage provisions; and with some 
pauses and one or two recoveries this declining tendency has pro- 
ceeded ever since. The clergy never generally approved the lay 
certificate as introductory to church marriage-rites ; and by astatute 
which came into operation on the rst January, 1857,' they acquired 
what amounts to a right of veto on-its issue for church use, for 
under that Act no marriage by virtue of the certificate can be 
solemnised in a church of the Church of England without the con- 
sent of the clergyman. It is evident that this right has been 
exercised. Nevertheless, in some places the nuptial method in 
question has met with direct clerical approval as a means of securing 
church-marriage in some form for those shrinking from the publicity 
of banns—for notice to the civil officer involves in many districts far 
less notoriety than do three “ askings” in church. 

So much, then, forthe older marriage-methods, with their am- 
biguous appendage last referred to ; now for the newer. It will be 
well in the first piace to say something separately of the weddings of 
Roman Catholics. ‘The modes available for this body from a legal 
point of view are shared by many and diverse religious communities. 
But the strict adherence given by the Roman Catholic to the matri- 
monial requirements of his church places his marriage procedure on 
an exceptional footing. He uses the civil certificate, or in a few 
cases the civil licence, as his legal wedding warrant ; but then the 
banns must be published, or the episcopal dispensation obtained 
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also. Under no circumstances would these be overlooked. His 
amenability to religious authority keeps him too, for the most part, 
from wandering into foreign matrimonial methods even should he 
wish to do so ; and while, as has been seen, the members of most 
other religious bodies often rove for marriage purposes into alien 
territory, he almost always stays at home, and marries as his priest 
directs. This gives to the figures concerning Roman Catholic 
espousals a special interest. It implies that those figures, when 
viewed in their relation to the general marriage figures of the country, 
convey an idea—not indeed to be too literally interpreted, but still 
of much value, and one that is probably answering to the reality 
more nearly every year—as to the proportion borne by the Roman 
Catholic body to the community at large. In the first five years with 
which the before quoted tables deal, viz., 1841-5, Roman Catholic 
weddings were not enumerated separately from those of Protestant Dis- 
senters. The year ¢846 shall therefore be the starting point from which 
to note the figures. In that year Roman Catholic marriages were in 
the proportion of 2°1 to the 100 performed in England and Wales by 
all methods ; in 1851 the proportion was 4°3 to 100 ; in 1856, 4°7 ; 
in 1861, 4°8; in 1866, 4°7 ; in 5871, 4'0; in 1876, 4°2 ; and in each 
of the years 1881 and 1882, 4°5. Some readers may like to follow 
the actual numbers in the years referred to, which present themselves 
thus : in 1846, 3,027 out of 145,664 marriages were those of Roman 
Catholics; in 1851, 6,570 out of 154,206; in 1856, 7,527 out of 
159,337; in 1861, 7,782 out of 163,706 ; in 1866, 8,911 out of 
187,776 ; in 1871, 7,647 out of 190,112; in 1876, 8,577 out of 
201,874; in 1881, 8,784 cut of 197,290 ; and in 1882, 9,235 out of 
204,405. It will be observed that while Roman Catholic marriages 
were more numerous than ever in 1882, they had been in higher 
proportion to marriages in general in three previous years of those 
mentioned, viz., in 1856, 1861, and 1866. The highest proportion 
ever reached was in 1853, when these weddings were 5°1 to the 100, 
or 8,375 out of 164,520. 

Marriage in the registered chapels of Protestant dissenters does 
not differ as to the legal processes involved from that in the buildings 
of Roman Catholics ; but its celebration there does not always imply 
the employment of any religious service, and indeed there is no /ega/ 
necessity for any at a marriage in a Roman Catholic chapel, though 
usage invariably supplies it in the latter case. In 1846—to begin 
again at the point from which a commencement was made in the last 
instance—the marriages under consideration, with which are included 
those of Jews and Quakers (always few in number), were in pro- 
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portion to all marriages performed of 5:4 per cent. The corresponding 
figures for 1851 were 6°4; those for 1856 wert 6°3 ; and those for 
1861 reached 8-2—a large increase, to be accounted for presently. 
The year 1866 gave 9°4; 1871 gave 10°2; 1876, 11°2; and 1881 and 
1882 each 11°4—an addition of 6’o per cent. to the figures of 1846, 
when 7,961 couples out of 145,664 had been married under the 
conditions in question ; while in 1882 the number of these weddings 
was 23,351 out of a total of 204,405. Lord Russell’s Act before- 
mentioned had provided that notices of marriage given to a civil 
officer should be read aloud before boards of guardians. This provision 
had been exceedingly unpopular. And no wonder. What Damon 
would care that his intended union to Amaryllis should be discussed 
together with workhouse dietaries, lunatic removals, and pauper 
coffins? But the statute already referred to, which began to work 
in 1857, repealed the offensive requirement ; and notice-publication 
has since been effected otherwise. It was this change, no doubt, 
that gave so strongly-marked an impulse to the class of marriages 
now under consideration, between 1856 and 1861. It operated 
similarly upon register-office weddings, but not at all upon Roman 
Catholic espousals—a proof that the Roman Catholic, in matrimonial 
affairs, fixes his chief attention upon ecclesiastical rather than civil 
requirements, and does not greatly care what the latter may be so 
that they allow him free scope for compliance with the former. 
Among Dissenters the licence-method of chapel-marriage is now 
what the Surrogate’s licence-method was among Churchmen forty 
years ago—the genteel way of being wed. It is largely resorted to 
by the wealthier classes of nonconformity ; while the humbler ranks 
find in the civil certificate an authority for chapel-marriage better 
suited to their shorter purses, or sometimes, in quest of further 
cheapness, invoke that authority for purely secular espousal. 

Finally, something must be told as to marriage performed in 
register-offices. The process to be considered is, as the reader 
will remember, wholly civil both as to introductory forms and 
actual celebration. It was clearly the intention of Lord Russell’s 
Act that such should be the case; and in the statute which 
came into force in 1857 the use of any religious ceremony at 
register-office marriages was expressly forbidden. The docu- 
mentary marriage-instruments here are the before-named civil 
licence and certificate. In 1841 the proportion of this variety of 
marriage-process to all descriptions was as 1°7 to 100—2,064 wed- 
dings out of 122,496 taking place in the offices during that year. 
Five years later some advance appears, the figures for 1846 standing 
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at 2°9, and the numbers being 4,167 out of 145,664. In 1851 the 
proportion was 4°4° per cent.—6,813 to 154,206 ; and in 1856 it was 
5‘t per cent.—8,097 to 159,337. In the course of the next five years 
the results of the change as to notice-publication already spoken of 
plainly showed themselves ; and in 1861 the proportion of purely 
secular marriages to all marriages was 7‘2 to 100, the numbers for 
that year being 11,725 to 163,706. In 1866, 8°1 per cent., or 15,246 
out of 187,776 weddings were performed in register offices ; in 1871, 
9°7 per cent., or 18,378 out of 190,112 ; in 1876, 10°8 per cent., or 
21,709 out of 201,874; in 1881, 12°6 per cent., or 25,055 out of 
197,290; and in 1882 the same proportion as in the previous year, 
or 25,717 out of 204,405. 

The amount of increase in the proportion of register-office mar- 
riages during the forty-two years having been from 1°7 in 1841 to 
12°6 in 1882, #2, 10°9 to the 100 of all marriages performed, and 
the total decrease in the proportion of church marriages in the same 
time having amounted to 21°9 per cent., it follows that nearly half 
of the percentage lost to the Church has been appropriated by the 
purely civil process of matrimony ; rather more than half—ze., 110 
out of the 21°9 per cent. having been absorbed by the modes of 
espousal used in Roman Catholic chapels and Protestant Dissenting 
chapels together—the Jewish and Quaker methods, affecting but 
very small numbers, being also included here. 

The entirely secular marriage-modes seem to be gaining on the 
partially religious methods where the celebration takes place in 
chapels. In 1878 the two classes of espousal were resorted to in the 
same proportion, the figures relating to each then standing alike at 
11°6 per. cent. of all marriages accomplished. In the following year 
purely civil marriage ran ahead of chapel marriage, and stood to it 
in the relation of 12‘0 to 11°6 per cent. of espousals altogether ; and 
in each of the years 1881 and 1882 the prcportions were : register- 
office marriage, 12°6 per cent., chapel-marriage, 11°4 per cent. If 
the present conditions contifiue to exist, the figures representing these 
two classes of matrimonial methods are likely to go apart much 
further in the directions here indicated. In the first place, marriage 
in the register-office is a cheaper article than that in a chapel. 
As has already been stated, this fact alone now often induces 
dissenters of the poorer class to leave their places of worship for 
marriage purposes, and celebrate their nuptials before the civil officer. 
It would seem too, that the ministers of dissenting congregations do 
not desire in all cases to check the existing, and probably increasing 
tendency among their flocks to regard marriage as a purely civil con- 
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tract. It has been hinted before, and must be dwelt on here, that of 
the espousals celebrated in dissenting chapels, many take place in 
the absence of any minister, and some without any religious ceremony 
whatever. These cases have not been distinguished in the foregoing 
figures, nor can the proportion which they bear to other cases be 
stated with accuracy. Such procedure arises, sometimes because 
there is no resident minister at the place where the wedding is per- 
formed, sometimes because the resident minister does not think it 
necessary to attend, and sometimes because bride and bridegroom do 
not care tosummon him. All this points to some apathy on the 
part both of pastors and people as to the religious portion of the 
marriage ceremony ; and the same spirit operating more openly no 
doubt helps to increase the numbers of register-office weddings, at 
the expense of those in the chapels. 

Thus much having been said of secular marriage in its relation to 
one mode of nuptial celebration, involving more or less—but some- 
times next to nothing—in the way of compliance with religious 
observance, a few words upon it may be added, as it stands related 
to what may be styled re/igious marriage in general. ‘The writer has 
long possessed facilities for studying the reasons which mostly lead 
people to adopt it in preference to espousal with religious rites, and 
he can state these reasons with some confidence. They are (r) 
simple unwillingness to make any approach to a profession of 
‘religion. There are multitudes of sailors, miners, artisans, and 
others, who usually attend no place of worship, and who, therefore, 
do not like to visit one for the purpose of getting married. It may 
well be that honest dread of hypocrisy is among the feelings of such 
people on the subject. (2) Adesire for privacy. The lawyer’s office 
or other place of business usually constituting the register-office, 
affords for the most part a more propitious scene for marriage 
wished to be unobserved than does a church or chapel. The desire 
for privacy may, of course, arise from different causes, but by far the 
most common cause is that the parties to the marriage already stand 
to each other in the relations of man and wife, and are anxious to 
avert by an unnoticed legal union the woman’s impending disgrace. 
(3) Economical considerations. This source of register-office marriage 
has already been spoken of in a forecast of its future as compared 
with that of chapel marriage. But fees were there mainly referred to. 
When incidental expenses are taken into account also, espousal at 
the register-office is frequently the cheapest variety of nuptial cele- 
bration that can be resorted to. For working men will marry there 
without losing even half a day’s work, and without buying so much 
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as a newnecktie. They will meet their brides in working dress at 
the register-office door during the “ breakfast half hour,” part from 
them as soon as the brief ceremony of civil marriage is over, and go 
back to workshop or factory for the rest of the day.' Even in less 
extreme cases the outlay on dress, festivities, and treating at register- 
office weddings is, or may be, almost wz/. In cases of marriage at 
church or chapel it is difficult for couples, even of humblest rank, to 
avoid expense in these directions. To such as would transform into 
religious nuptials any portion of the 12°6 per cent. of marriages 
which in 1882 were found to be taking place by wholly civil means, 
these causes of secular matrimony are worthy of attention. 

No statistics are in existence which can disclose the comparative 
results, social and domestic, of marriage by the different methods 
referred to in this paper. It is not known which variety of matri- 
monial bond is most respected, or which is most liable to disruption ; 
which—if either—especially conduces to conjugal felicity and family 
union, or which to their opposites. But a large majority of the 
people of England are at present—as is clear from the foregoing 
figures—convinced of so much as this on the matter—that marriage 
with religious sanction is preferable to that without it. It may be in- 
ferred that they hold the former to be more trustworthy than the latter 
—of clearer promise and brighter augury. To this view the writer 
heartily subscribes. But all who do so should be careful not to lose 
sight of the undoubtedly good results arising from existing provisions 
as to civil marriage, by means of which large numbers of persons are 
persuaded to place their illicit connections on a legal footing, and to 
secure to their offspring the advantages of legitimate birth. Bare, 
cold, and cheerless indeed to most of us would the civil celebration 
seem; the curt forms of declaration and contract ; the missing 
prayer and benediction ; the secular office in place of the sanctuary 
of God. But there is reconcilement even to these unattractive con- 
ditions in the thought that they may, and do often, promote the repair 
of wrongs, and the life-long recognition of just claims, and stay the 
brand of disrepute from searing the fair forehead of many an 
innocent child. 

EDWARD WHITAKER, 


? See Art. ‘Quiet Marriages,” by the present writer. CornAill Magazine, 
April, 1877. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


SoLUBLE IRON SALT AS A MANURE, 


N a note (June 1883) I stated some of the results obtained by 

Mr. A. B. Griffiths by watering Savoy cabbages with a solution 

of iron sulphate. They were curious, but as I said at the time, “a 

much larger number of experiments will be necessary” to confirm 

them, by proving that the superiority of the cabbages thus manured 
is really due to this addition to the soil. 

Mr. Griffiths has since made such additional experiments, and 
read before the Chemical Society a paper stating his results in detail. 
This paper is published in the January number of the Society’s 
Journal, and is very interesting. The experiments extend to a 
number of food plants, grain, root crops, and leguminous plants. I 
must not attempt to give any details here. The following is a 
summary of general conclusions :— 

1. The ifon manure is specially beneficial to plants that 
develop a large amount of chlorophyll—beans, cabbages, turnips, 
being especially named. 2. The iron: manure increases the 
percentage of carbohydrates, woody fibre and fat, in certain plants 
as a result of the increase of chlorophyll in the leaf. 3. Mr. Griffiths 
finds crystals of ferrous sulphate near the chlorophyll granules in 
sections of the leaves of the plants thus manured. 4. In certain 
cases the phosphoric acid of the ashes of the plants increases with 
the ferric oxide. 5. Excess of this iron manure acts as poison to 
the plant. 6. The sulphur of ferrous sulphate acts as food for the 
protoplasm of the cell, and the iron for the chlorophyll itself. 7. This 
manure, to some extent, increases the nitrogen in the plants. 8. It 
increases the chlorophyll of the leaves. 9. It acts on the soil as an 
antiseptic agent. 

These results are the more remarkable as, with the exception of 
the 5th, they contradict some old established chemical notions 
respecting the mischievous action of soluble iron salts in the soil. 
These salts are usually described as forming insoluble compounds 
with the phosphoric acid of otherwise soluble phosphates, and thus 
depriving the plant of the phosphatic element of its nourishment. 
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This action may take place, nevertheless, but only in cases where 
the excess of iron salt prevails. It is quite evident that this manure 
must be used with caution, and also with intelligence, and that, if it is 
to be practically applied, it adds another to the ever-increasing 
demands for the scientific education of our agriculturists. 

The iron salt in question is a waste-product of several 
manufacturing processes, and therefore can be obtained in great 
quantities at a low price. The existing supplies may be greatly 
increased if demanded, 


THE GLOWING TWILIGHTS. 


ERSEVERANCE is usually rewarded with success, but this 
has hardly been the case with the propounders and defenders 
of the Krakatoa explanation of the twilight glows, although they 
(both glows and defenders) have manifested that virtue amazingly. 
Ordinary mortals would have retreated when it was found that month 
after month, and far into a second year, the morning and evening 
displays continued without abatement. Such ordinary mortals, ac- 
quainted with ordinary dust, and the manner in which it falls upon 
their clothes, their books, their everythings, even through the ordinary 
dense lower atmosphere, would have concluded that volcanic dust 
would still more rapidly fall through the very much thinner air, the 
nearly vacuous space wherein tke_characteristic after-glows occurred; 
but not so the Krakatoans. 

They maintain that the molecular viscosity of gases has been 
demonstrated mathematically to continue in spite of rarefaction, and 
therefore the rarefied air must resist the shearing penetration of the 
dust particles in their downfall as effectually as would a denser atmo- 
sphere. Actual experiments with actual dust in actually rarefied air 
show that actual facts contradict this mathematical demonstration. 
“So much the worse for the facts,” reply the modern representatives 
of the schoolmen. The disciples of Bacon still suspend judgment con- 
cerning the cause or causes of these unusual displays. 

As I stated in my notes of February and March last year, the 
alternative explanations really worthy of serious consideration’ are 
first, the supposition that the earth, and possibly the whole or a 
large portion of the solar system, has in the course of its journey in 
space passed through a region unusually rich in meteoric dust ; the 
second, that an unusually large amount of aqueous vapour has been 
raised to the upper regions of our atmosphere by increased solar 
activity, 
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Solid particles are required to produce the effect, and these at a 
great elevation. The meteoric theory supplies them directly ; the 
vapour theory also supplies them, though not quite so obviously. 
Assuming the existence of such vapour at such elevations, it would 
be condensed and frozen immediately the direct rays of the sun were 
withdrawn on his descent below the horizon, or even before this, z.c., 
when these rays were filtered and refracted by their passage through 
the denser horizon atmosphere. ( 

In the “Gazetta Chimica Italiana” (Vol. 14, p. 130-136) isa 
peper by F. Maugini, which affords some additional evidence in 
support of the meteoric theory. He refers to Yung, who, in Geneva, 
and to Nordenskjold, who, in Stockholm, observed the presence of 
iron in meteoric dust that fell on snow, and describes what he himself 
found at Reggio, in Calabria, on the 16th and roth February, and 
roth March, 1884, when the glowing phenomena, accompanied by 
rain, were specially remarkable. He there collected some newly- 
fallen red-coloured dust, which, when examined under the micro- 
scope, seemed to consist of mica, quartz, and irregular polyhedric 
crystals. A preliminary analysis showed this to contain: magnetic 
iron oxide 6°4 per cent. ; matter insoluble in acids, 38°75 per cent. ; 
matter soluble in acids, 54°85 per cent. 

The insoluble portion contained sulphuric and phosphoric acids, 
silica, calcium, magnesium, arsenious and ferric oxides ; the soluble 
portion, aluminum, nickel, and manganous oxides. There were 
traces of nickel, but no cobalt. 

It was not dust from Etna, as the direction of the wind on the 
days on which it fell was opposite to that from Etna, and besides 
this, the volcanic ashes from Etna, well known thereabouts, are black. 
The Sahara dust carried by the sirocco contains no iron. 

Excepting in colour, this dust corresponds very closely to that 
which I collected by melting the snow that fell in my garden on the 
5th and 6th of December, 1883. ‘The sooty particles also in the 
snow, which rendered the snow-water itself somewhat inky, may 
account for the darker colour of the “black and brown gritty par- 
ticles” which I collected by thawing the snow. (See Gentieman’s 
Magazine, February, 1884, p. 199.) 


ARISTOCRATIC LINEAGE OF THE SCORPION. 


“\, NE of my notes of December, 1881, bore the same title as this. 
I there described a patriarchal specimen of this elongated 
venomous spider that was found in the lower carboniferous rocks, 
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It differs in no essential respect from living scorpions, and therefore 
gives to these unpleasant animals a just claim to the. most ancient 
lineage of any creatures now living on the earth. 

This claim has been more recently confirmed and extended by 
the discovery of fossil scorpions still lower down in the geological 
series ; in the Lower Silurian, older than the Devonian, the old red 
sandstone which we have been accustomed to regard as the birthplace 
of the most ancient and the oddest of the fishes. 

These Silurian scorpions have been found in Scotland, where one 
was obtained at Lesmahago in Lanarkshire in June, 1883, another in 
Sweden, at Wisby, in the Island of Gothland, last summer. These 
differ alittle, but only very little, from the carboniferous and existing 
scorpions. 


IMPERFECTION OF THE GEOLOGICAL RECORD. 


T should always be remembered that the fossil remains of land 

animals are necessarily more rare than those of marine, lacustrine, 

or river animals, and that among land animals those that lived in 

swampy regions should be, and are, more abundant than the denizens 

of high and dry land. The reason of this is simply that the stratified 
rocks in which fossils are found are formed under water. 

The overlooking of this fact has led many to false conclusions 
relative to ancient life—to the supposition that marine life greatly 
preceded and greatly exceeded terrestrial life. This may have been 
the case, but it is not proved by the negative evidence of absence or 
rarity of fossil remains of land animals. 

We can only expect to find drowned specimens of land animals, 
or those whose remains were washed from the land by floods ; the 
latter would be mere fragments. 

Besides this there is another important factor determining the 
relative abundance of fossil species, viz., the durability or preserva- 
bility of the animal structure. ‘There may have been myriads of 
species of soft animals of which we can never obtain a single speci- 
men, unless they had some kind of protecting shell or skeleton. 

The scorpions described in the preceding note have a horny test, 
or scale armour ; this alone remains in the fossils, and to this their 
preservation is due. They are carnivorous, and their existence 
indicates other creatures upon which they fed, land animals of 
which we know nothing beyond the rare remains of a few insects and 
traces of worms, not the worms themselves, but their tracks, cases, 
or burrows. 
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PERFUMES AND DISINFECTION. 


N the American Naturalist is an account of experiments made by 
Dr. J. M. Anders on the relations of plant growth to the gene- 
ration of ozone. 

According to these researches, the ozone production resides 
exclusively in the flower, ordinary leaves doing nothing towards it. 
Dr. Anders finds that odorous flowers generate the most ozone, very 
little being produced by flowers that have no odour. He also found 
that sunlight, or at least diffused daylight, is essential to its pro- 
duction. 

These conclusions are quite in accordance with the results of 
some researches made in 1870 by Professor Mantegazzi. He found 
thit nearly all the essences used in perfumery, and many others not 
appropriated by the perfumer, when exposed to air and light, develope 
ozone. He says that “the oxidation of these essences is one of the 

* most convenient means of producing ozone, since, even when in very 
minute quantity, they can ozonise a large quantity of oxygen, while 
their action is very persistent ; that in the greater number of cases 
the essences, in order to develope ozone, require the direct rays of 
the sun ; in a small number of cases they effect the change with 
diffused light : in few or none in darkness.” 

Even a vessel that has been perfumed with an essence and after- 
wards washed and dried, still developes ozone, provided a slight 
odour remains. 

The most effective essences are those of cherry, laurel, palma 
rosa, Cloves, lavender, mint, juniper, lemons, fennel, and bergamot ; 
the less effective are anise, nutmeg, cajeput, and thyme. Mantegazzi 
adds that “ camphor, as an ozonogenic agent, is inferior to any of the 
above-named essences.” 

These facts should be better known than they are. Our grand- 
mothers used perfumes as disinfectants, and ozone being the most 
effective of oxidising disinfectants, it appears that they were right. In 
the East, where there is much need for atmospheric purification, the old 
faith in perfumes still remains. With us it is now generally supposed 
that such perfumes merely hide the malodour and deceive us, but if 
Mantegazzi and Dr. Anders are right, this modern notion is a fallacy. 

Mantegazzi’s researches are little known ; Dr. Anders does not 
appear to be acquainted with them ; if not, the confirmation is the 
more satisfactory. 

It is satisfactory to learn that we may deodorise without the aid 
of such disagreeable agents as chlorine, hypochlorous acid, carbolic 
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acid, &c. The two first named are mischievous by bleaching our 
draperies and corroding metals, even gold ; the third is a dangerous 
poison, and very disagreeable. ‘The perfumes combine luxury with 
sanitation. 


A SANITARY AND AESTHETIC MISSION. 


HE facts stated in the above note suggest a practical applica- 
tion that is worthy of the attention of sanitary reformers and 
town missionaries. 

Mantegazzi places lavender perfume among the most efficient 
of the ozone generators. The lavender plant is very hardy, flourishes 
so especially in our climate, that English oil of lavender is far 
superior to any other, and fetches a correspondingly high price in 
the market. 

It will grow freely in flowerpots in our suburban gardens, and 
even in the back yards of London slums. Therefore I say let us - 
have a lavender plant distribution association, by the aid of which 
every poor man’s house or lodging shall be perfumed by the growing 
plant, the leaves of which, as well as its flowers, give out the ozono- 
genic essence. 

Those who could not be induced to apply any chemical disin- 
fectant, and have not the means of rebuilding or redraining their 
wretched homes, might be induced to attend to a living thing with a 
sweet odour. 

The costermongers afford, already organised, an efficient 
machinery for the distribution of such plants. Supply them to these 
benefactors of the poor at a price that will leave a good profit 
when retailed at a penny per pot, and they will do the rest, provided 
the town missionaries, district visitors, &c., will prepare the demand 
by explaining the advantage of growing a pot or two of lavender as a 
window ornament and domestic purifier. 


Are Rats CANNIBALS? 


* ATURE” tells us that during the Health Exhibition the 

building and grounds of South Kensington were overrun 
with rats, food then being plentiful. On the closing of the exhibition 
a famine ensued, and the members of the erst pampered colony were 
seen scampering here and there “with abnormal temerity, often 
fighting fiercely over fragments of refuse.” They were so numerous 
that the noise of their movements is described as resembling the 
“sound of the wind.” 
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By degrees they disappeared, and this disappearance is attributed 
to some dying of starvation, and others migrating to the neighbour- 
ing houses. At the present time there is scarcély one in the building. 

I have had some unpleasant experiences with rats rather recently, 
so much so that it became war @ outrance between us. Either the 
rats must have left the house or I must have done so. They were 
trapped by scores. Dogs, cats, and ferrets failed to sensibly diminish 
their numbers. Poison had some effect, but was not largely used, 
as the results of dead bodies under flooring were seriously dreaded, 
though none were actually experienced. 

At last I tried the persevering application of broken glass, by 
thrusting fragments down every old hole, and every fresh one as soon 
as it appeared. This was successful, and some curious results accom. 
panied the clearance. At first there were streaks of blood on the 
kitchen floor in considerable quantity, and distributed all over it. These 
appeared on several mornings. At about the same time, and subse- 
quently, much scampering and screaming was heard beneath. This 
was followed by a rapid reduction of the numbers of the enemy. 

My theory is that when any one rat was wounded by the glass, 
the scent of blood excited the voracity of others, and a cannibal 
struggle occurred ; that this continued till extirpation followed, the 
more fighting the more bloodshed, and the more cannibalism. 

We now have an occasional visitor or two that I suppose to be 
the survivor or survivors of the devoured colony. 

It is wellknown that when one among a flock of ravenous 
wolves is wounded, the others speedily devour it, though they do not 
thus attack their sound brethren. 

What became of the aboriginal black rats which, we are told, 
have been extirpated by their brown successors? If they were not 
eaten, where are their bones? What becomes of the bones of the 
millions of common rats that die annually? 

I have just found an answer to this question in Hardwicke’s 
Science Gossip of February last. Mr. F. W. Halfpenny there tells us 
that the black rat is still to be met with at most of the London 
Docks ; that the Norway or sewer rat not only kills its victim but 
also devours it. He describes skins of freshly killed black rats turned 
inside out,'and found in various drawers, boxes, &c. ; that this treatment 
of their victims is usual with rats. As an experiment Mr. Halfpenny 
gave the carcass of a white rat to one of the black and white variety ; 
it was eaten, only a few bones of the head remaining attached to the 
everted skin. 
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‘DEVELOPMENT OF THE IRIDIUM INDUSTRY. 
] N 1803 Mr. Smithson Tennant found some undissolved metallic 
i grains after dissolving the bulk of platinum ores in agua regia. 
These grains were examined and found to outdo platinum itself in 
the manifestation of platinum specialities. 

Their most important constituent is iridium. Up to the time of 
the discovery of this metal, platinum enjoyed the distinction of being 
the most refractory of all the metals ; it is infusible in any furnace fed 
with coal, coke, or ordinary combustibles ; can only be melted by the 
aid of oxyhydrogen gas or electricity. Iridium is still more obstinate. 

Platinum, like gold, resists all the acids applied singly, but, Jike 
gold, is soluble in a mixture of nitric and hydrochloric acid, agua 
regia. Iridium resists even this. It is excessively hard, the hardest 
of all the metals, is practically incorrodible, and therefore one of the 
noble metals. Platinum is heavier, bulk for bulk, than gold, and 
iridium is still heavier than platinum. 

Its extreme hardness, which, with its incorrodibility, renders it 
almost unwearable, has given it a special value as a material for the 
nibs of pens, but, as may be easily understood, its infusibility seriously 
increases the difficulties of its manufacture. This difficulty was over- 
come mechanically, by treating it nearly as diamonds are treated in 
making the nibs of ordinary gold pens ; but, for the stylographic pen, 
a larger piece of the metal is required than the ordinary grains supply, 
and this piece had to be drilled and otherwise definitely shaped. 

Four or five years ago Mr. John Holland overcame the difficulty 
by adding phosphorus to iridium while white hot in a crucible. He 
thus obtained a fusible compound that could be cast into any 
desired shape, and which retained the hardness of the original metal. 
Phosphorus similarly increases the fusibility of iron. 

But this is not all. Mr. W. L. Dudley, of Cincinnati, has since 
found that by heating the phosphorus compound in a bed of lime 
the phosphorus may be removed, and thus a casting may be restored 
to the original infusibility of the unmanageable metal when the work 
of shaping it is finished. 

These artificially-acquired properties have opened out many new 
uses for iridium. The holes of the drawplates used for fine gold 
and silver wire are now made in iridium instead ofrubies. It similarly 
replaces the ruby and agate knife-edges for delicate balances and 
other friction bearings; it is used for tipping hollow hypodermic 
needles, &c., and for the contact points of telegraphic instruments, in 
which use it outlives many platinum points ; it does not oxidise or 
stick, being still more noble and still less fusible than platinum. 

W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 


























TABLE TALK. 


SHERIDAN AND THE Memoirs OF Miss SIDNEY BIDULPH. 


CORRESPONDENT, who writes from Edinburgh and signs 
W. Douglas Kellock, states that the letter in the Atheneum 
of the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, concerning Sheridan and the “ School 
for Scandal,” on which I founded a note in Table Talk for February 
last, has led me into inaccuracy. That the “ Memoirs of Miss 
Sidney Bidulph” is by Sheridan’s mother, Frances Sheridan (né 
Chamberlaine), was pointed out immediately after the appearance 
of Mr. Wingfield’s letter, as was the fact that Mr. Wingfield was 
not the first to discover the obligation. In these matters I simply 
followed the communication in the Atheneum. It is therefore just 
and desirable that these explanations should be furnished. Mr. 
Kellock also urges that the resemblance between the return of Miss 
Arnold’s uncle in “Sidney Bidulph” and that of Sir Oliver Surface in 
the “ School for Scandal ” is not very close, and that the incident might 
be traced to many other novels and plays. This is possible. Still, it 
is a fair assumption that Sheridan was familiar with the novel written 
by his mother, and the question of his indebtedness is not affected by 
the nearness of relationship. I am obliged to my correspondent for 
his correction, the subject matter of which I had, however, previously 
seen. His substitution of Sidney Biddulph for Sidney Bidulph I 
accept. Rather curiously, however, in ** Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of Mrs. Frances Sheridan,” by her granddaughter, Alicia 
Lefanu, London, 1824, 8vo, which I have before me, the name 
Biddulph upon the title page and throughout the volume, is given 
with two d’s. It is also so spelt in Lowndes’ “ Bibliographer’s 
Manual.” 


WHIMSICAL STORIES PRESERVED BY HILL BurTON. 


N the Book-Hunter of Burton is given the famous anecdote con- 
cerning Robert Owen, the parallelogram communist, and 
Wilberforce, the Bishop of Oxford. In an edition of “Men of the 
Time,” a copy of which is still in the possession of a valued friend of 
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mine, a known collector, and a Fellow of the Royal Society, a few 
lines dropped out from what is technically called “the form.” In the 
process of restoration one or two lines intended for Owen got into 
the account of his nearest neighbour, Oxford, whose biographical 
record ran, accordingly, thus: Oxford, the Right Reverend Samuel Wil- 
berforce, Bishop of, was born in 1805. A more kind-hearted and truly 
benevolent man doesnot exist. A sceptic as regards religious revelation, 
he is nevertheless “an out and out believer in spirit movements.” 
The blunder was, of course, detected, and the edition was withdrawn, 
A few copies got out, however, to scandalize the orthodox and to 
amuse the ribald. Here, again, is the account of the famous printer’s 
blunder that destroyed a poetic reputation, when, for a portion of 
the line, “ Lo! the pale martyr in his sheet of fire,” were substituted 
the words “ shirt on fire.” In this, too, is an account how plagiarisms 
are detected by means of careless printers when in an unacknowledged 
“ crib,” “ the imitation,” as Peignot says, “is so exact that the very 
typographical errors are carefully preserved.” Here, once more, is to 
be found the best Irish bull on record, a bull which five readers out 
of six will pass over without a suspicion that it is not perfectly 
correct. It occurs in a brief passage descriptive of the happy con- 
clusion of a duel. “The one party received a slight wound in the 
breast ; the other fired in the air—and so the matter terminated.” 
Here, lastly, appears the “artless statement” from a learned book on 
Irish ecclesiastical controversy, written, of course, by an Irishman, 
that a certain eminent personage had “ abandoned the errors of the 
Church of Rome, and adopted those of the Church of England.” 


CONTEMPORARY VERDICTS UPON GREATNESS. 


HE question whether an age is able to take the intellectual 
measure of its greatest men has never been definitely 
settled. If the stature of Shakespeare and Milton was visible only to 
individuals, and not to the majority of those with whom they dwelt, 
Chaucer seems in his lifetime to have obtained full recognition, at 
least from those of his own calling, and an idea of the immeasurable 
bigness of Dante seems to have been formed by the commonplace 
intellect of his day. Petrarch and Tasso, again, it is known were 
crowned with laurels in the capitol, and the world has accepted and 
approved the verdict. Among men whose reputation, obtained 
during their lifetime, has been maintained, are Molitre, Voltaire, and 
Balzac, in France, Goethe in Germany, and Swift in England. I 
speak only of men of highest mark, The brilliant reputations of 
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soldiers are maintained, and such great captains, to deal only with 
men comparatively modern, as Gustavus Adolphus, Henri IV., 
Marshal Saxe, Marlborough, Wellington, Napoleon, are not likely to 
be displaced from the columns they occupy. Statesmen, on the 
contrary, seem to live by the hate or contempt they have inspired. 
Few indeed are the men who, after having controlled for any long 
period the destinies of nations, have left even a tolerable reputa- 
tion. Actors, again, keep their place, and Betterton, Garrick, 
Kean, Kemble, Macready, Siddons, Talma, Rachel, and a score 
others, shine with undiminished lustre. These few reflections are 
suggested by the competition recently held in the columns of a 
London evening paper, given of late to experiments of this class, as 
to who are the greatest living Englishmen. I will put on one side 
as political the question who is the greatest statesman, and will leave out 
also the greatest preacher, novelist,and humbug. ‘The result of some 
fifteen hundred opinions, then, is to place Mr. Millais as the greatest 
painter by 814 votes against 448 for Sir F. Leighton. This might, 
perhaps, have been expected. Mr. Sala, the only well-known jour- 
nalist, heads the list of newspaper writers with 888 votes; the 
modern reputation of Lord Wolseley is shown in his having 
1,060 for the position of greatest soldier. Mr. Huxley heads the 
men of science with 866 votes. Mr. Irving, in the competition 
for actors, is foremost of all, having 1,337 votes. There is no 
cause for surprise in this. I am, however, astonished to find 
that Mr. Ruskin leads with 568 votes the list of writers, while 
Lord Tennyson comes in next with 262 votes. Is this the real 
opinion amongst Englishmen? I fancy not. There is a tendency 
to a reaction in the case of Lord Tennyson’s reputation. I fancy, 
however, a broader experiment would show even yet that he stands 
foremost in English estimation. 


THE STAGE AS A PROFESSION IN ENGLAND. 


OW far the stage is a desirable profession for young women 
threatens to become one of the burning questions of the 

day. One disputant after another enters the arena, and Mr. Burnand, 
Mr. Hollingshead, Mr. Toole, and Mr. Dickens discuss the important 
question whether an actress is likely to remain a virtuous woman. 
There is in reality nothing to discuss. As I have more than once 
indicated, the best protection for a young woman of any social 
position is necessarily happy domestic surroundings. When for the 
close and careful protection of home is substituted an independent 
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life, new dangers have necessarily to be facéd. Whether a woman 
paints at an academy, sings at a concert, acts on the stage, or sells 
goods behind a counter, she is exposed to temptations which her 
more carefully guarded sister ignores. It is, however, imperative that 
women shall be able to earn their own living, and a woman who will 
make herself respected at home will probably do so on the stage. 
We want, as Macaulay somewhere says, “a robust ani not a valetu- 
dinarian virtue.” The lady who forfeits her character after going on 
the stage—that is to say, who cannot resist temptation—is no very 
desirable companion for a wife, even though circumstances should 
have kept her honest. There are theatres in London that are as 
orderly in all respects as any commercial establishments. Without 
recommending, then, the stage as a profession, I hold that a woman 
who cannot resist its temptations is but a poor specimen of an 
Englishwoman, 


Tue STAGE IN HOLLAND. 


CCORDING to a scarce theatrical tract, printed in 1743, 
and entitled “The Case of our Present Theatrical Disputes 
Fairly Stated. In which is contained a Succinct Account of the 
Rise, Progress, and Declension of the Ancient Stage,” etc., etc., the 
Dutch players of a century and a half ago are shown to have settled 
in very satisfactory manner the question of the morals of actresses 
by which England is now disturbed. “In point of decorum,” says 
our scribe, “ the Dutch theatre excels all others ; their actors and 
actresses are all people of reputation, and cannot appear upon the 
stage if ever they cease so to be * * * *; but then they all have some 
profession besides. Mr. Duym, who is their principal tragedian, is 
a bookseller, and Mr. Punt, who is an excellent comedian, is an 
engraver ; all their actresses are the wives or daughters of burghers, 
who, as they do not absolutely get their living by a playhouse, so 
they neither say or do anything there which can blemish their cha- 
racters in private life.” Whether the same course is still adopted 
in Holland I know not. I can at least bear personal witness to the 
eminently respectable way in which the principal theatres of Holland 
are conducted, and can state that no sacrifice of art attends the 
observance of decorum, since the actors are among the best in 
Europe. Neither France nor Germany can show finer acting than 
was exhibited by the Rotterdam dramatic company during its 
solitary and, financially speaking, disastrous visit to London. 


SYLVANUS URBAN, 











